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hen MUSIC HOUR 


McConathy, Miessner, Birge, Bray 


is now complete 


An event in the progress of school music 


The Fifth Book (for sixth grade) is now available. Some of its outstanding 
features are: 

1. Content—entirely meritorious and largely three-part music, not at all 
difficult. 

2. “Tone Blending”—Musical footnotes which illustrate idiomatic closing 
cadences, and provide help for the student in his recognition of tonal effects 
experienced in the introduction of three-part music. 

3. Superior texts throughout—the humor of many of these will appeal to 
teacher and pupil. 

4. Four-color illustrations as well as many reproductions in black and white— 
works of art, composers, artists, instruments. 

5. Social program theme—the nationalities which have contributed to Ameri- 
can life. Rich in folksong literature. 

6. Contemporary American composers are represented by some of their most 
effective work. 

7. Self-tests—afford the pupil a check-up on his growth in understanding and 
love of music, and the teacher a measure of effective classroom procedure. 


8. The ideal of the series—the stimulation of the student to a greater par- 
ticipation in music and to find in it one of life’s choice possessions. 





*The Intermediate Teachers Book will be published 
this school year. 


Write for a prospectus of THE MUSIC HOUR, COM- 
PLETE, and for the course of study chart (correlated with 


THE MUSIC HOUR). 


CHOOSE 
Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO BOOK 
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You know him, this little naval 
officer-turned-composer, as a teller 
of orchestral tales . . . giving the 
seductive tongue of Scheherezada a 
universal language . . . bringing, in 
May Night and the Snow Maiden, 
the wonders of Russian folk-lore to 
all the world. 

But do you know him as the keen 
student of instruments and of tone 
color, building the Russian naval 
bands to a high standard of excel- 
lence ? 

Rimsky -Korsakoff judged his 
work by the most rigid standards 
when “good enough” was the slo- 
gan of fellow composers. If he were 
alive today, he would judge band 
instruments in the same way — and 
the entire York line would earn his 
grave, considered approval. 

Their tonal beauty, dramatic 
color, technical performance, might 
have led this master of the brass 
choir to a still greater eminence. 
Even so, their presence in America’s 
fine bands and orchestras lends 
glory to his work. 

Have you learned the balanced 
perfection of York Band Instru- 
ments? Have you tested the eager 







response and rich tone of Yorks’ 
newest trumpet? The full organ tim- 
bre of York basses? Would a bet- 
ter, modern instrument bring added 
pleasure and profit to your musical 
life? The House of York will gladly 
put you in touch with its nearest 
dealer. 
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1 Fluegel ¢ Pies 


Wherever military and concert band standard 
are high, the pure, mellow tone of the Fluegel 
Horn is eagerly sought. One or two of these Bb 
blending instruments are indispensable if your 
school band is to receive a perfect rating. York's 
Fluegel Horn, pictured above, is a ripe, seasoned 
instrument, easy to blow, delightful to play. 1j 
you wish to examine it, one will be sent you — 
absolutely without obligation — for six days’ 
free trial. 
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YORK 


Band Instrument Company 
Makers of Good Band Instruments Since 1882 
Department 3930-K 
GRAND RapiDs, MICHIGAN 
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THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


| AND 
Foresman’s Books of Songs 


The Foresman Series stands out conspicuously in the field of school 
music. 


It contains the choicest collection of the world’s great folk music and 
classical songs ever brought together and made available for the 
elementary grades. 


The Foresman Books alone bring within the reach of every child this 
great musical heritage of the world. 


They alone can give him that cultural background and that apprecia- 
tion of music which form such a vital part of his education, 
which contribute so much to his later enjoyment and happiness, 
which are of so great an aid in the development of his character. 


In the two Manuals which accompany this series the author has out- 
lined a very effective method of presenting this inspiring system 
of teaching music. 


This instruction makes spontaneous feeling-reaction the beginning of 
the pupil's study and reserves the conscious use of technical prob- 
lems until his feeling for rhythm and tonality is fully established. 


With these Manuals even the less experienced supervisor or teacher 
will be able to obtain the right results. | 


Foresman’s Books of Songs 


A Child’s Book 

Manual for A Child’s Book.... 
SHR ale .60 
Second Book — 
(TELE .64 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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AN APPEAL 


SHOULD like to see in the Journal,” 
tional conference treasurer, “an earnest appeal 


writes a sec- 
to 


“T 


members to send their dues early—before January Ist if 


possible. A great deal of extra work is placed on the treas- 
urer’s shoulders when most of the membership fees come 
pouring in during the last week or two before the conference 
meeting—and at the busiest time of the school year. We 
are ready to receive dues for 1931 at any time, and will be 
grateful to all members who help lighten our work by re- 
mitting early.” 

We can think of no more forceful terms in which to couch 
the “earnest appeal” requested by this faithful conference 
officer than to quote his own words—to which we know five 
other treasurers will add a fervent “Amen.” 


+ 


Mark These Dates on Your Calendar 


December 29-31, 1930—Music National Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 

en 21-26, 1931—Department of Superintendence, N. E. 

Detroit, Michigan. (National High School Chorus 

il be featured.) 

March 11-13, 1931—Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion, Memphis, Tennessee. 

March 18-20, 1931—Eastern Music Supervisors Conference, 
Syracuse, New York. 

March 24-27, 1931—Southwestern Music Supervisors 
ference, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

March 30-April 2, 1931—California Music Supervisors Con- 
ference, Los Angeles, California. 

April 6-10, 1931—Northwest Music Supervisors Conference, 
Spokane, Washington. 

April 13-17, 1931—North Central Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence, Des Moines, Iowa. 

June 28-July 4, 1931—National Education 
Angeles, California. 


October, Nineteen Thirty 


Teachers 


Con- 


Association, Los 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Any person interested in Music Education may become a 
member of the Music Supervisors National Conference 
upon payment of the prescribed dues, which automati- 
cally include membership of the same class in the Sec- 
tional Conference in whose territory the member resides. 


Dues: Associate $2.00; Active $3.00*; Contributing $10.00°; 
Sustaining $50.00*; Life $100.00*; Patron $1,900.00. 


*Includes subscription to the Music Supervisors Journal. 


For further information address the Executive Secretary 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Suite 840 
Chicago, Illinois 


























Our Music Completeness 
Makes Shopping Easier 
for Music Supervisors 


YON & HEALY is especially well prepared to give you what- 
ever you need in music when and where you need it. Lyon & 
Healy sales people know their goods perfectly; they study your 
problems and adapt their stock to fit them. They keep up with 
new teaching methods and the latest materials that are required. 
Avail yourself of this complete music service at America’s Great 
Music House where time and money may be saved by shopping 
under one roof. Mail orders are handled promptly and intelligently. 


Sheet Music and Methods 


In our Sheet Music Department, 

trained sales people will be glad to help 
you select your various teaching ma- 
terial. Prompt attention also given to 
mail orders. Examine our new and 
standard things among— 
Operettas, Cantatas, Choruses, Glee Club 
Works, Band Arrangements, Orchestrations, 
Rhythm Band Music, Choir Music, Minia- 
ture Orchestral Scores, Piano Class Methods, 
Theoretical Books. 


Rhythm Band Instruments 


We have a complete line of instru- 
ments and effects for this popular school 
organization for the young musicians. 


Drum Major's Baton, Sleigh Bells, Casta- 
nets, for finger use or on sticks; Cymbals, 
Clappers, Drums, bass, tom-tom, snare; Drum 
Sticks, Kazoos, Rhythm Sticks, Sand Blocks, 
Tambourines, Triangles, Whistles—bird and 
locomotive; Xylophone. Also complete 
Rhythm Band Outfits. 


Phonograph Records for Music Appreciation 


Nothing is doing more toward creat- 
ing a love for good music in the young 
student than these carefully edited and 
prepared Victor Music Appreciation 
records. A few sets only are listed here: 
Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests—‘5 records. 


Louis Mohler Series Fundamentals of Music 
Education from Appreciation Basis—20 rec- 
ords. 

Instruments of the Orchestra Charts. 


Also a splendid list of Books on teaching 
appreciation with records. 


Music Supervisors May Avail Themselves of 
the Lyon & Healy Deferred |\Payment Plan 


yon &Hea ' 


Wabash Avenue 


Jackson Boulevard 
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The Outstanding Beginner’s Class or Individual Combination 
Band and Orchestra Book 


Foundation 
to 
Band Playing 
B 
F. O. euttien 









An elementary method for indi- 
vidual or class instruction for band 
and orchestra instruments. 






MORE than 200,000 copies (far more than all similar books 
1 combined) put into use in school work in two years, by 






Supervisors and Band Instructors 


Already this season thousands of copies have been ordered 
by supervisors for use in training young bands at the opening 
of the school year. 


This series of books was specially prepared to provide an interesting and 
rapidly progressive course for the instruction of young bands and is the most 
important and largest selling work of this kind in existence. 


There is a separate book for each individual instrument and by the use of 
this method young bands will make unbelievable progress, the performers 
showing a skill and proficiency unattainable with the use of any other 
method. It is strictly an elementary method, but it is not just another be- 
ginner’s system. It is built up along entirely different lines and contains 
material necessary for 16 weeks’ study so skillfully graded and carefully 
explained that it will not, so to speak, “stick the band.’’ Each lesson is 
quickly and permanently absorbed and any music teacher, supervisor, or mu- 
sician with a fair knowledge of music can, with the aid of this book, organize 
and lead a band to success. Foundation to Band Playing makes it possible for 
every community to have a band even though it may not be in a position 
to afford the services of a professional band leader. 

















Another novel feature of the Foundation to Band Playing has been the 
addition of string instruments ad lib, so that the method is now complete for 
every orchestra and band instrument. Each book consists of 16 lessons, in- 
cluding 84 exercises and melodies, all covering elementary work of the or- 
ganization. Each lesson is clearly and logically conducted and the explana- 
tions are clear and distinct and it is unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant books of its kind so far published. Each book contains all the charts 
and scales which are necessary, also Dictionary of about 25 terms most often 
used in music and, in fact, there is such a wealth of real instruction material 
included in this method that every band leader, supervisor, and instructor 
should certainly send for one of these excellent books. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


.--Bass Clarinet 















..Trombone T. C, 





--.Bb ‘Cornets-Trumpets 









[Conductor] ..-Soprano Saxophone ..Trombone B. C. 
...-Db Piccolo ...Alto Saxophone ...Baritone B. C. 
...Eb Clarinet ---Tenor Saxophone Bb Bass T. C 
...Oboe & C Saxophone ...Baritone Saxophone —s Ba Par 
...Bassoon ..Altos-Horns .. ..... oom as 
...Bb Clarinets ...C Flute ---BBb Bass 

..Alto Clarinet ...Baritone T. C, ..Drums 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 
..Trombone B. C, ... Viola ... String Bass -.-Flute in C 
iolins ---Cello ...Horns in F .--Piano Acc, 







PRICES 
Piano Part $1.00 All Other Parts 75c. 
(Send for Special Sample Cornet Part and Descriptive Circular) 














NOW READY 


Advanced 
Lessons 
By 
F. 0. Griffen 


: ADVAN 
| LESSONS 


&: FOUNDATION i 


| TO BAND, PLAYING | 


A series of books to follow the 
author’s famous “FOUNDATION 
TO BAND PLAYING.” 


6¢ A DVANCED LESSONS” is for individual or class study 
and recreation. It contains 90 exercises and selections in 


Sixteen Progressive Lessons 
For All Band and Orchestra Instruments 


In response to hundreds of requests from supervisors and 
band instructors for a book to follow “FOUNDATION TO 
BAND PLAYING,” it is with the utmost satisfaction we present 


this set of books by the same author. 

Mr. Griffen’s experience acquired in training young bands for many 
years, coupled with his ability and knowledge of the needs of such organiza- 
tions qualified him for writing the two greatest educational works of the 
kind ever produced. 

“ADVANCED LESSONS” follows the same plan and general manner of 
“FOUNDATION TO BAND PLAYING.” These lessons are in progressive 
order. In the last part of the books is a number of compositions of the 
variety and grade for a good concert, 


Below is Explained Some of the High Spots 
of this Wonderful Work 


Page 1. Introduction, explaining the book and suggesting ways to get the 
most out of the work, 

Page 5. Exercises in playing intervals, thirds, fourths, sixths and octaves 
with several different articulations, putting into practice the information 
learned on page 4 

Page 7. Tone, intonation, scale and fingering exercises in different keys, 
which when used as suggested on page 6 is the same as three pages of 
exercises in this key. 

Page 13. More rhythm and harmony exercises, this time with melody playable 
by any instrument parts for three to five instruments, illustrating a com- 
plete band arrangement, thus showing the students how the different 
parts work together. 

Page 21. Exercises in melodic and harmonic minor scales and diatonic and 
chromatic triplets, with explanations. 

Pages 23 to 36, inclusive. Marches, waltzes, serenades, melodies, overtures, 
ete. Solid band compositions of a grade students of this series can play 
right along with the lessons. 

Price of all Parts 75c Each 





INSTRUMENTATION 

..-Solo Cornet .-.Bb Soprano ...2nd Trombone, T. C. 

[Conductor] Saxophone ..-lst Trombone B, C. 
---1st Cornet ...-Eb Alto Saxophone’ ...2nd Trombone B. C. 
.++2nd Cornet ...Bb Tenor Saxophone ...3rd Tromb. 
.. 8rd — — ..-Eb Baritone [Bb Bass] B. C. 
---Db Flute or iccolo Saxophone 
...Eb Clarinet ...Bb Bass or Bass cot S Se 
<li o ist Bb — ...3rd Eb Horn [Alto] 

arinet ---Oboe 

...2nd Bb Clarinet .-.Bassoon ee Bees thaba 
..3rd Bb Clarinet .-Baritone, T. C. .--BBb Bass [Tuba] 


ee Alto Clarinet . .. Baritone, B. C. .-Drums, tympani, 


.--Bb Bass Clarinet ..-lst Trombone, T. C. bells, etc. 
ORCHESTRA PARTS 

.--1st Violin ---Ilst Horn in F ..-Flute C 

...2nd Violin ...2nd Horn in F Cello 

... Viola ..-3rd Horn in F Tenor Banjo 

... String Bass ...4th Horn in F .Piano 


(Send for Special Sample Cornet Part and Descriptive Circular) 
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Jenkins Music Company 


1015 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 


or 








Educational Music Bureau, Inc. 
434 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


Send free sample Solo Cornet ( ) Selected and free descriptive circulars of all books. 


Address 
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October, Nineteen Thirty 




















THE PRESIDENT’S GORNER 





HE Conference year starts out 

with some important things ac- 

complished and with promise of 
success ahead. The members of the 
organization have codperated with 
great good will and I know they will 
be more than happy to realize that the 
President and Executive Committee 
have appointed an Executive Secretary 
who is eminently qualified to handle 
the work of that office. Announcement 
is also made of the establishment of 
the new headquarters office. A great 
many minor details have been attended 
to which will start the Conference year 
on its way towards real accomplish- 
ment. 

The Presidents of the sectional con- 
ferences have in every way coOdperated 
to the fullest extent and are already 
making use of the new organization. 
Again I want to emphasize the unity 
of aim in all of these organizations and 
to bring to our minds that happy rela- 
tionship implied in the term “UNITED 
CONFERENCES.” 

We are now at the threshold of the 
fourth editorship of the Music Super- 
visors Journal. The growth and im- 


provement of the Journal has been 
constant and we can confidently expect 
it to continue. 

I want again to make grateful men- 
tion of the whole-hearted way in which 
Mr. Paul J. Weaver and Mr. Frank E. 
Percival carried on their duties long 
past the expiration of their term of 
office in order to make a perfect 
transition into the new administration. 

For the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors I want to bespeak 
the active interest of every member of 
the Conference, looking forward to- 
wards uniting the strength of every 
school music teacher into the power 
that comes from concerted effort. I 
wish for all the satisfaction which 
comes from being happy in the work 
of the year. 


E are all distinctly interested in 

having some neighborly informa- 
tion about Mr. Clifford V. Buttelman, 
our new Executive Secretary. Since 
his appointment, everyone who comes 
into contact with him is registering 
approval over the choice of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and we hope it will 


be the privilege of everyone in the 
Conference to get to know the quiet 
and efficient personality that is to carry 
such an important share of the work 
of our great organization. 

Minnesota is Mr. Buttelman’s native 
state, and it is in this state and Michi- 
gan that he has spent most of his life 
with the exception of about eight 
years’ residence in Boston. His ex- 
perience in newspaper and printing 
work began when he was a boy, when 
at the tender age of ten he elected 
work in the home town “printing of. 
fice” as his vacation activity. “From 
that time on,” he tells us, “I majored 
in printers’ ink, my _  out-of-school- 
hours course including practically 
everything from washing rollers to ex- 
perience as shop foreman, reporter and 
city editor of a small daily.” 

When he was twenty-four Mr. But- 
telman was writing and producing di- 
rect mail advertising, and since that 
time has been active, more or less con- 
tinuously, in advertising club circles, 
holding various offices, including that 
of president of the Kalamazoo (Michi- 


buys this New 
FAO ” sit Metal Clarinet 


Made by A. FONTAINE 


17-Key, 6-Ring Boehm 
Complete in Case 


port make the mistake of judging this Clarinet 
just by its sensationally low price. Judge it 
rather by its splendid tone, its keenly accurate inton- 
ation, its smooth, dependable mechanical action. Con- 
sider, too, the years of service assured by its almost 
indestructible all-metal construction. And don’t for- 
get the beauty of its clean-cut lines and polished 
nickel-plated finish. Then the price means some- 
thing! Being especially designed for school use, A. 
FONTAINE Metal Clarinets are built in the straigne 
one-piece model, eliminating the usual center-joint 
with its fragile extension keys which can be so easily 


Send for FREE booklet, ‘“Woodwinds for 
the School Band and Orchestra.’’ It 
saves you money on Cgenet Wood- 
winds of all types. lrite for your 
copy today. 


The FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


BROADWAY 226 SO. WABASH 
LYN, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write the Branch Nearest You 
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bent or broken by inexpert handling. 


Model No. S522 (pictured) is built in standard 17- 
key, 6-ring Boehm system, key of Bb Low Pitch 
(A-440) and the price, complete in sturdy keratol, 
velvet-lined carrying case is $40.00 
Also made in Albert System, 15-key, 4-ring, 
4-roller model. Complete in case. 
Each $21.60 


If your dealer doesn't stock the A. Fontaine Metal Clarinet, ne 
can easily order one in for you on trial with no obligation to 
either of you. Or you can order from us if you prefer. But 
don't fail to see and try this amazing Clarinet before you make 
your final choice! 
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the string players are few in number. 







PRIMARY GRADE 


No. 7. THE KATHLEEN ALBUM 









Six very easy pieces graded to Step 4. 
1, Evening Calm ? MIDDLE GRADE 
2. The Wood-cutter No. 102. SINFONIETTA IN D. 
3. Minuet ' By W. A. Mozart 
4. The Happy Tinker ’ Aiea, Andante, Finale 
5. A Study in True Intonation Price, Compiete, $2.00. Score only, $1.25. 
6. March Parts, each, 25c. 
Price, Complete, $2.00. Score only, $1.25. 
Parts, each, 25c. 
HIGHER GRADE 

LOWER GRADE No. 159. THE STANWELL ALBUM 

No. 51. THE EDRIC ALBUM 1. Gavotte from the 5th French Suite. Bach 
1. March “‘Alceste.” Gluck 2. Sarabande. Bach 
2 Gavotte. Handel 3. Sinfonia, Jephtha. Handel 
3. O Mistress Mine. Morley 4. Largo in G. Handel 
Py a. —— 5. Gavotte and Musette in D. Bach 
. Ballet ac > 
6. March “Scipio.” Handel Price, a es Soave only, $1.25. 
7. Swedish Dance (Lottie is Dead) 
8. Swedish Folk-Dance 
Price, Complete, $2.00. Score only, $1.25. 


Parts, each, 25c. 


THE POLYCHORDIA STRING LIBRARY 
A TREASURY OF MUSIC for the String Orchestra, or for the string section 


of the HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, either originally written or else arranged for 
Violins (I and II), Violas, Cellos and Basses with Piano accompaniment. The piano 
part is occasionally obbligato, but generally it is intended as a filling in part when 


MR. DAVID MATTERN, Professor of Public School Music, School of Music, University 
of Michigan, after examining each of the the five grades of the Polychordia String 
Library commented: “I am. glad to say that I think this material is ideal, and should 
be in the library of every Public School Music Department” 


ADVANCED GRADE 
No. 202. FANTASIESTUCKE Op. 73. 
Three Tone Pictures by Robert Schumann. 


Price, Complete, $2.50. Score only, $1.50. 
Parts, each, 30c. 





Complete scores will be sent 
upon request to Supervisors 
for examination. Ask for 
the Catalogue, Thematic 
List and “Polychordia” 
Booklet. 

















A Capella Choruses 






















TWO PART THREE PART (S. S. A.) 
Go Ye my Canzonets—Morley........ $0.15 Love Learns by Laughing—Morley...$0.15 
When Lo By Break of Morning— Trough Philomela Lost Her ove— 

BEGUN cctccccccccesccscesessececes 15 MOPICY wcccccccccccccsccscccececes «15 
I Go Before My Darling—Morley..... -15 Come Shepherd Swains—Wilbye...... 15 
See How the Morning Smiles—Ireland .20 Pastoral—Holat, .....ccccccccccccccecs -15 
MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 
The Campbells are Coming—Andrews. $0.15 The Blue Bird—Stanford............ $0.15 
Ho Ro My Nut Brown Maiden—Bur- I Love the Jocund Dance—Bainton... .15 

WITH. 2. pe ccececscccccccccsscesecs 15 Just as the Tide was Flowing— 
Passing By—Purcell. ...........-++0+. -15 WEE, cocccccocsccccceesecceses +15 
Come Rest in This Bosom—Lefebvre.. .15 Our Market Day—Gray.............. 26 
Down Among the Dead Men—Williams .20 In These Delightful Pleasant Groves 
Loch Lomond—Williams. ...........-. .20 —PUTOC., cccccccccescsesccsccccese 
Old Folks at Home—Williams........ .20 April Is in My Mistress Face—Dow- 
To My Mother—FranzZ...........++++ -15 BOME, §  cccccccccccccesoceccsecescces ‘ 
Marie—Frang. .....cccccccccscccccece -15 Adieu Sweet Amaryllis—Wilbye...... +15 

ith Pi A 
Choruses wit iano Accompaniment 
MALE VOICES (T. T. B. B.) MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 
EET ECCS TTCTT TTT TTT TTT $0.20 Behold That Star—Burleigh......... 15 
Mary—Richardson. ..........-seee005 15 Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh..... -15 
Love Me or Not—Secchi............- -15 Mother Earth—Forsyth.............. 25 
Lift Thine Eyes—Logan.............. 15 The Great Awakening—Kramer..... 15 
Mother Earth—Forsyth. ............+- 25 
Hey Robin Jolly Robin—Shaw....... .20 THREE PART (S. S. A.) 
TWO PART Pierrot—Andrews. .......e0s0eeeeee8: $0. 2s 
Little Sandman—Brahms...........-. 15 

Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh..... $0.12 Hi! Time—Forsyth.............esee08 115 
When Flowers Seek Repose—Mac- Little Mother of Mine—Burleigh.... .15 

GRPER. ccccccesecceccccccccceccces -12 God in Nature—Beethoven........... 15 
Venetian Song—Tosti............+.++ 12 Largo—-Handel. ......c.seessceseeces 15 
Were You There?—Burleigh......... 12 Three Characteristic Dance Rhythms— 
Twickenham Ferry—Marzials........ 12 ©. LeBORVO, .cccccccvesccccccccses 
Are You Smiling—MacCarthy........ 12 Castenets and Tambourines.......... -15 
De Gospel Train—Burleigh........... | GS. bce dchasaneeeieendseev seen ete ct 

Petrouchka’s Wedding ........+++++. 





Heav’n Heav’n—Burleigh............ 








G. RICORDI & CO., Inc., 14 E. 43rd St., New York City 


SPECIALLY SELECTED CHORUSES 


PARTICULARLY SUITED FOR USE IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 


Ho Who Comes Here—Morley........ $0.25 
Our Country Swains—Weelkes........ 15 
Lo Country Sports—Weelkes..........+ «15 
Rejoice, Rejoice—Byrd..........+se+. -15 
Midsummer—Moussorgsky TreTiTTitil. -15 
Drink to Me Only—Ryder............ -15 
All Through the Night—Old Welsh. -15 
The Dreaming Lake—Schumann..... .15 


When as I Glance—East............ 





Upon request these choruses 
will be sent on approval to 
Supervisors and Choral 
Conductors. 

Complete Catalogues are to 
be had from the publisher. 











FOUR PART (S. S. A. A.) 


On Wings of Song—Mendelssohn... .$0.20 
I Know of Two Bright Eyes—Clutsam .15 
Nocturne—Mendelssohn, ......+.++++% 15 
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OXFORD MUSIC 


THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 
McConathy e Schelling ¢ Haake 


The Third Book 
Will be published on October 30th 


THE FIRST TEACHER’S MANUAL, $2.00 

This is the only manual published which treats of Piano Class work in its 
widest aspects. While part of the book necessarily deals in detail with the 
early music books of THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE, the book is invalu- 
able to teachers of any Piano Method as no problem either for the class 
teacher or private teacher has been omitted. A copy will be gladly sent for 
examination. 

THE CLARENDON SONG BOOKS (Six Books) 

A new series of Oxford Supplementary Song Books, just completed in 
six books, containing Folk Songs, Classical Songs with new translations, Mod- 
ern Songs, Rounds and Canons. Books 3-6 contain two-part songs suitable 
for competition work, and Descants. Books 1-2 can be used in Grades 4 and 
5, the other books from grades 6 up to the Junior High School (unchanged 


voices). 





Piano Each $1.50. Voice Ed. Each $0.25 
Send for Special Cirular with List of Contents 


THE CONCERT-GOER’S LIBRARY OF DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
By Rosa Newmarch. Three Volumes, Each $1.50 


Mrs. Newmarch has for years written the programme notes for Sir Henry 
Wood's Promenade Concerts at the Queen's Hall, London. The first volume 
contains Symphonies, Overtures and Concertos; the second volume Wagner 
excerpts, Symphonic Poems and Orchestral Marches; and the third volume, 
Suites, Ballets, Rhapsodies and miscellaneous Dances. Most of the items 
are recorded, and will be heard on symphony orchestra programmes. The 
volumes are a boon to teachers of Music Appreciation. No music examples 
are given. 

THE EUTERPE SERIES OF MADRIGALS 
Edited by Chas. Kennedy Scott 


This is an octavo series of 16th and 17th century madrigals as used by 
the famous London Madrigal Club, the Oriana Singers. Mr. Scott, their 
present conductor, who edits the series, is famous for the results he gets from 
his singers. Many of the numbers are very practical for High School choruses. 


Full List of Numbers Sent on Application 
DESCANTS ON TRADITIONAL SONGS 


Descant or discant is a term used since the 12th century for the earliest 
attempt at written counterpoint. The descant is the highest part. The revival 
of descant singing is only recent in school work. Besides being an easy and 
pleasant form of two-part singing, a descant number can be treated in a 
variety of ways—for unchanged voices only, for male voices only, or for 
mixed voices, when either part of the sopranos or part of the tenors or both 
combined sing the descant. 


ARNOLD SERIES by Thomas F. Dunhill 
AD17 The Willow Song.........-ccccc00 « AD25 The Banks of Allan W 
AD18 The Holly and the Ivy (Xmas) . AD26_ The Girl 1 Lefe Behind Me 
AD19 It Came Upon the Midnight AD27 The Piper of Dundee. 
AD20 The Moon”Shincs Brigit” “"?-—«-AD28. The Men of Harlech... 
. —* right AD29 The Harp That Once 


IEE) -deetieiteties ¢ 
AD21 You Gentlemen of England... . AD30 Oh, Breathe Not His Name...... 


AD22 The Three Ravens ; AD31 A Virgin Unspotted (Xmas)... 
AD23 Gossip Joan 20.2... = AD32 God Rest You Merry, Gen- 
AD24 Farewell, Manchester .................  « tlemen 


OXFORD SERIES by Dr. W. G. Whittaker 


OD1 Silent, O Moyle (Irish) OD 9 Gossip Joan (English) 
How Should I Your True Love Robin Hood and His Little 





K Men 
OD3 Kelvin Grove (Scotch) OD11 The Yorkshire Tyke 


Afton Water (Scotch) .10 St. Patrick Was a Gentleman 
Charlie Is My Darling (Scotch) OD13 The Maid of the Mill (English) 
Yeo, Sir (English) 10 The Angler's Song (Walton) 
All Thro’ the Night (Welsh) OD15 Now the Spring Has Come 
The Lass (Carol); Flower Carol 
(English) ....... -10 OD17 Marching Thro’ Georgia 


Any of the above material will be sent on approval. Mention 


your wants in choral music and our educational department will 
attend to your needs. 


OxFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sole Agents for U.S.A. CARL FISCHER, Inc., Cooper Square, New York City 
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CLIFFORD V. BUTTELMAN 


gan) Advertising Club, and director of 
the Advertising Club of Boston. 

At twenty-nine he found that his 
vocation was becoming a side line, be- 
cause of his interest in the develop- 
ment of a chain of music studios which 
grew from a single studio established 
by Mrs. Buttelman and himself, and he 
“washed his hands of printers’ ink.” 
But, apparently, he has not been able 
to keep his hands out of the ink-pot, 
for his work has always had direct 
connection with the craft. During the 
past six years he has been manag- 
ing editor of Jacobs Orchestra-Band 
Monthly (Boston). In this position he 
has been in constant contact with the 
entire musical field and with music 
educators throughout the country, and 
has been a familiar figure at supervis- 
ors’ conferences. While in Boston he 
was active in the New England Music 
Festival Association, which organiza- 
tion he served as Executive Secretary 
from its inception. His name and 
pseudonyms have also appeared fre- 
quently in connection with writings on 
various subjects, and he has been a 
prolific contributor to general publica- 
tions and musical magazines. 

Mr. Buttelman’s wide interest in mu- 
sic is shared by Mrs. Buttelman, who 
is an accomplished pianist, organist 
and accompanist. She is an artist pupil 
of Heinrich Gebhard, and studied or- 
gan at New England Conservatory. 
Previously she studied violin and piano 
at Albion Conservatory. Mrs. Buttel- 
man is well known in Boston and has 
accompanied many artists of note. 

Mr. Buttelman brings to the Confer- 
ence office a most interesting back- 
ground of knowledge regarding the 
present musical trend, a wide acquaint- 
ance in musical circles and musical 
organizations, together with a rich and 
practical experience in newspaper 
work, printing, advertising, and organ- 
ization work—both executive and pro- 
motional. 

Russet, V. Morcan, President 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 1, 1930. 
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Robin Hood. The 










their leader 

Sh A as brought up to 

; [H-T-Firz Simone date. Good lyrics 

i CHICAGO ¥. an choruses. 

ee — Three acts. Price 
1.50. 





“In the Woodlands” and 
“Lyric” by Carl Busch 
On Selective List for 1931 
National Orchestra Contest 








Again “Miniature Suites for Orches- 
tra,” by Carl Busch, appear among 
selections for the National Orchestra 
Contest. Beautiful tone poems well within 
abilities of school and amateur orchestras. 
Full orchestra for each suite, $2.00; Conduc- 
tor’s Score, $1.50; Piano part, 30c; other parts, 
20c. Thematic circular on request. 






~ AnOperet 








A Pageful of Successful Teaching Material 


* — e —__ e . 

Epperson’s || New Novelties ppp er Pinson 
2 . an renestra 
Violin Class The Singers, by Longfellow, has been Foli 
: : : Ollo 
Method given masterly treatment in a beautiful - 
new Cantata of that name by Franz C. By Emery G. Epperson, 
ee Bornschein, which is just off the press. It music supervisor and or- 
“nlite is written for 'S. S. A. Chorus, and because chestra conductor. Very 
lin class instruction in of its melodic, voice and harmonic han- successful. Carefully 
three books. Interesting, dling, will be a “high light” on many pro- graded exercises for 
progressive studies. Fa- grams this year. Moderately difficult. each instrument and 21 
miliar melodies and se- Price 40c. a a eae 
: ; : , pieces. Parts inter- 
lections from the mas- Pop Goes the Weasel, Woodwind Quintet by I 

: ‘lly illus Leo Sowerby. For Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bas- + changeable for band or 
ters. Fully illustrated. soon and French Horn. Score and parts com- orchestra. First violin, 
Very popular and suc- plete. Price $2.00. (Difficult. Not sent on ap- cornet or piano part sent 
cessful. In use all over panel on approval. Band parts, 
P Arioso and Fanfare, by Carl Busch. For six 25c; orchestra oarts, 
the country. Price each, trumpets. A brilliant novelty. Score and parts 50c; piano or ct 
75c. Ask your dealer complete, $1.00. (conductor’s score) 
or write us direct for Spirit of Interlochen, by Carl Busch. Written $1.00 Also Ovcheotre 

Book I = for and dedicated to National High School Foli N 2 Pj 
ae a Band. Every school should know it. Price T5c. Moho No. 2. Fiano part, 
PN ai $1.00. Other parts, 50c. 


“Most Successful Entertainment [77< 
We've Given This Year” 


That’s the report coming from school after 
school that has given a FitzSimons Operetta. 
All are proved successes. Hold enthusiasm of 
supervisors and students during rehearsals and 
delight audiences to final drop of the curtain. 

The Tea House of Sing Lo, by Protheroe. Unsur- 


passed for Junior High School. Up-to-the-minute fun. 
Charming musical setting. Easy to learn. Price $1.25. 












Merry Men and eerie Clever plot about 


aa 


© TEA 


| 


tT 


TAe 

! o tended flying Ace. 
HOUSy. *) Boba eaeeees 
SING LO 5) 


TwoActs o 


Ask or write your dealer for copies on approval of FitzSimons Operettas, Cantatas for 
adults or juveniles, Choral Music for all voice arrangements, and band and orchestra Folios. 
Or write us direct. Complete catalog on request. Discount on quantity. orders. 


H. T. FITZSIMONS COMPANY 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD. 








































al 
















Up in the Air. 









‘Tht troubles of pre- 







Price $1.50. 















Theory Text Books 
that “Supply Great 
Need” 


Short Lessons in Theory, especially 
written for High Schools, by Arthur 
Olaf Anderson, are thus recom- 
mended because they present the theory of 
music so simply and clearly that it ceases to 
be “theory” and becomes a live, vital subject. 
Books I, II and III. Price 75c each. Teacher’s 
Manual, $1.25. 




















DEPT. S CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Easy Steps to 


a Successful 
Drum Corps 


Ludwig will guide you 
through the five simple 
steps which lead to a play- 
ing drum corps— ready 
for public appearance after 
a few rehearsals. Our 
many years’ experience in 
organizing provide the 
basis of this easy, quick 
and assured method. Com- 
plete and simple playing 
instructions furnished 
with every Ludwig outfit. 

Every Supervisor should 
have a copy of, “Here 
They Come,” our new 
book which explains in 
detail the way to a succes- 
ful drum corps. Write or 
send coupon for your 
copy today; free and with- 
out obligation. 


Where 


EVERY Child’s Musical 
Training Should Begin 


In the Rhythm Band children develop 
that inborn sense which is the foundation 
of all musical expression and apprecia- 
tion. Every child deserves this basic train- 
ing which in its fascinating way uncovers 


talent and encourages music study. 


Ludwig will show you how easily a 


rhythm band can be 
formed with any school 
group. Complete outfits 
for as little as $5.65. 
Full instructions sup- 
plied free. Send coupon 
now for detailed infor- 
mation. No obligation. 


LUDWeaG 
[ Ri 


ACCESSORIES 





LUDWIG Drums for 


Band or Orchestra 


For easy playing and brilliant, snappy 
tone, Ludwig drums are unexcelled — the 
choice of leading players. For the school 
band or orchestra there are many models 
and a wide price range. Our new catalog, 
just off the press, illustrates the complete 


Ludwig line of drums 
and traps and is full of 
interesting information 
to drummers. Supervisors 
and Band Directors send 
the coupon for your copy 
—remember, Ludwig is 
headquarters for all per- 
cussion instruments. 


LUDWIE s LUDWIG 


1018 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoln Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








LUDWIG & LUDWIG, 1018 Ludwig Bldg., 1611-27 North Lincoln St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send { } “Here They Come,” with Five-Step plan for drum corps; { } information on rhythm 


bands; ( ) latest drum catalog. 


Name_ 





St. or R. F. D. 








City, State. 
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QUESTION BOX 





Where can I secure the book LESSONS 
IN MUSIC UNDERSTANDING, re- 
ferred to recently in the book review 
department of the Journal? 


Lessons in Music Understanding is a course of 
study by Kathryn E. Stone, Los Angeles City 
School District, Los Angeles, California. It 
could be obtained, no doubt, by writing to the 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, or to Miss 
Kathryn E. Stone, Supervisor of Music, Los 
Angeles. 

Miss Stone’s outline is for a course in music 
appreciation in elementary schools. Whether it 
is what the inquirer has in mind, I cannot say. 
Perhaps some of those that follow might be 
more suitable for the purpose desired: 

Scholes’ Books of the Great Musicians (Ox- 
ford University Press). Their best range would 
probably be sixth to ninth years, inclusive, 
although they might well run into the tenth 
year. 

The Appreciation of Music, Welch (Harper 
and Bros.), is for high schools or even for col- 
leges. 

From Palestrina to Grieg, Tapper, a book of 
high school grade, which has some excellent ma- 
terial in it, is published by Arthur P. Schmidt. 

There are books and books and books on 
music appreciation, but one cannot name books 
specifically unless one knows more exactly what 
the inquirer has in mind. —W. E. 


Can you supply a bibliography of new 
publications containing advanced 
thought in the elementary field of pub- 
lic school music? 


Frances E. Wright, Associate Professor of Pub- 
lic School Music in the University of Los 
Angeles, has thoughtful piece of work in a 
monograph that could be obtained from her. It 
was reviewed in the same issue of the Journal 
that contained a review of Miss Stone’s Outline 
of Appreciation, referred to above. 

Borland’s Musical Foundations (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), contains some fundamental 
thought. On the whole, however, I do not recall 
any book of the nature of a rationale of educa- 
tion in music in elementary schools. Some wise 
things have been said by people like Miss An- 
gela Diller and others, but they are scattered 
in prefaces to books of music and other publi- 
cations. —W. E. 


What happened to the supervisors’ chorus 
and orchestra of the good old days? 
Am I out-dated? Or do others miss 
them as I do? 


We pass these questions along to Journal read- 
ers for reply. 


Where can I secure a copy of a book now 
published (or is soon to be published) 
by some broadcasting company, en- 
titled MUSIC APPRECIATION? 


Probably the book referred to is the 1330-31 
Instructors Manual for the Music Appreciation 
Hour, published by the National Broadcasting 
Company. A copy may be secured by writing 
to Ernest LaPrade, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York. The man- 
ual, by the way, contains a rather comprehen- 
sive bibliography of publications dealing with 
the subject of music appreciation. 
—A. K. 


Can you supply a list of “In-and-about” 
supervisors’ clubs similar to the In- 
and-about Chicago organization? 


No such list is available, so far as we are able 
to find. We know of Supervisors Clubs in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, but there are undoubtedly others. 
Perhaps we can publish a list, with names of 
officers, if secretaries of the various city and 
inter-city groups will supply the necessary in- 
formation. 


Where can I get information regarding 
educational broadcasts? 


Write to Alice Keith, Broadcasting Director, 


485 Madison Avenue, New York, for informa- 
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NOW YOU 
can have a play- 
ing band or orches- 
tra in eight weeks 
—made_ possible 
with the use of the 
MODERN WAY 
METHOD” You are 
not experimenting when 

you use this method 
as every exercise and 
melody used has stood 
the test of class and pri- 
vate instruction. Over two 
years were spent trying 
out exercises and melodies. 

The authors have used 
this method successfully in 
public school and university 
instrumental classes. Every 
melody and exercise used is 
original. Students will never 
“tire” of this method which 
can be used from year to year. 






PLAYING Band 


or Orchestra 

































A method of this kind to be practi- 
cal and successful must be written by 
people thoroughly trained and actually in the work. 
Kathryne Thompson, considered by many artists to 
be the “World's Premiere Woman Saxophonist,” is author of the Thompson 
Saxophone Method, solos, etc., with twenty years’ experience in class and 
private instrumental instruction. Lewis J. Dippolito, Soloist, Director of 
Instrumental Music in the public schools and the University of Southern 
California. This method is published for all brass, woodwind, string, piano 
and drums, a separate book for each instrument. Just think of the use you 
will get out of this method for, outside of the band and orchestra training, 
the books can be used for almost any combination such as a brass quartet, 
string ensemble, saxophone or clarinet choir, also duets and trios. Each 
section is complete in itself and no section has been “favored.” A feature 
of this method is to be found in the new, original and simplified chart in 
each book so that any student or teacher can learn the fingering very 











_— 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
MUSIC COMPANY 


806 South Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 





Please send me “On Approval’ copies MODERN 
WAY METHOD, as checked below: 


quickly. Each lesson is written in a progressive manner with clear ex- - Wises Violin ...- BB) Bass 

planations. There are several pages of rudiments of music, musical terms, 0 eee vies ok ey 

history of the instrument, position for holding and playing, range, pitch, ....Seeond Violin Acep i. Spiane 

tuning, and care of the instrument. First part of the method is in uni- eee -++- Flute 

son and the second part is harmonized, containing little selections suitable o_o oe 

for a program—contains 213 exercises and melodies and, from the first ....Solo Trumpet .... Solo Bb Clarinet 

to the last lesson, the student is studying rhythm, melody, tone produc: -+--Second Trumpet --+- Second Clarinet 

. h h a Gos & ....Horns in F ....C Saxophone 

tion, harmony, sharp an at Keys. ...-Horns in Eb ....Eb Saxophone 
.-Trombone Bass Clef ...-Bp Saxophone 


MODERN WAY METHOD is the only method on the market con- 
taining enough material for a whole school year. When the students 
have finished this method they are ready and can play medium grade 


oa -Baritone Bass Clef 


Pbrbupapc ata pbb bali i i 


band and orchestra music. The piano part is very complete with many NAME oo. see cece eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeesereeeereeeeeeeees 
helpful suggestions for the teacher, the melody is written on a third line. EEOC TEE: LT TT, > 
Here is the ideal method for training bands and orchestras (separate : 
or combined) correctly in the shortest possible time. STREET ....ccccccccvcccccccccvcscvccccccccccccsvccede 4 
PGK 0k tassceekcarsecueuneanen Bs cccccccceses 


LRRD DGLLDOOAOA4.4.4. 4 4 64 > ons 


Send For a Set “On Approval” 
Piano Part, $1.00—Other Parts Each, 75c 


Me bres! LLOW to Select and Produce OPERETTAS ” “tifferd 


Here is published for the first time the most complete and practical book 








PwwwwwwwweweweweweweweeeeeeVeeeeeTeeeeeeee 








With a Foreword by on the subject. The following are a few of the many subjects thoroughly USE THIS BOOK AND 
Gotoe J. Merge, Antes treated in this amazing book of information: How to order and select cat th same 
Belle of Bagdad." “Riding Operettas; Selecting the Cast; Try-Outs; Director; Stage Carpenter; Costume OF SUCCESS. ORDER 
Down the Sky,"* “Tea Mistress; Prompter; Business Manager; How to Conduct Rehearsals; Dancing YOUR COPY TODAY— 
House of Sing Lo," etc. in the Operetta; How to Make Costumes; 21 Costume Charts; Scenery; $1.50 PER COPY. 


Lighting; Make-Up; 26 Make-Up Charts; Graded List of 230 Operettas. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MUSIC COMPANY, 806 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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PRESENTATI©O 





IMANITA E BOOS 
» FRANCESCO 
Wa De LEONE 


A new humor- 
ousand catchy 
musical pro- 
duction intwo 
acts, requiring 
only one stage 
setting. Chi- 
nese atmos- 
phere suggests 
novel effects 
throughout. 


Price—S$1.50 


A short two- 
part cantata 
with a histor- 
ical back- 
ground pre- 
sented in a 
charming and 
effective man- 
ner. Text is 
by Frederick 
H,. Martens 
and music by 
Francesco B. 
de Leone. 
Price—75c 





Frederick H Martiens 
Irancesco BDeLeone- 
ten. 


€ 


tion regarding the American School of the Air. 
To the National Broadcasting Company, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York, regarding the Dam- 
rosch concerts. Mr. Ben Darrow, State Depart- 
ment of Education, will supply facts about the 
Ohio School of the Air. P. H. Patchin, As- 
sistant to the President, Standard Oil Company 
of California, San Francisco, California, will, 
on request, send you a schedule of programs for 
the California School of the Air. —A. K. 

{It is likely that an educational broadcast 
column will be included in this magazine here- 
after. Further questions and comments pertain- 
ing to the use of the radio in music education 
are invited.] 
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. versio 
abridget sion 
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Adeptation 


ation & Seore 4 © Srorety 
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First practical short versions of Grand Opera 
for School Performance 


May be presented as a Chorus Specialty only, as an Orches- 
tral Number, or with Combined Chorus and Orchestra. Time 
of performance is about fifteen minutes and requires no 
scenery or costumes. 

Vocal books, 75¢ each; orchestra arrangements and conductors’ scores available. 


SCHOOL CHORAL COLLECTIONS 





SAM FOX : 
COLLECTION ¥ 





Containing a good variety 
of new and original songs 
expressly written for boys 
(T.B.B.). Carefully edited 
Considered the finest col- and within the proper range 
lection of two-part choruses for boys’ voices. Price, 60c. 
published. Will be found 
valuable the year ‘round. 
Price, 60c. 


Many favorites are included 
in this collection of three- 
part songs (S.A.B.), and 
they will all appeal to boys. 
Price, 60c. 





Catalogs or Examination Copies obtainable from your dealer or the publishers 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers of Educational and Entertainment Music 
CLEVELAND, O. - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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UCCESS IS A HABIT with the great 
Nicholas Senn High School Band, of 
Chicago. Winning first place at Flint 
this year was simply a repetition of a similar 
success at Denver in 1929. Next year “Senn” 
will be hot on the trail of a third champion- 
ship and permanent retention of the national 
trophy. 

Much of the credit for this inspiring record must 
go to the band’s able director, Captain A. R. Gish 
who is famous for his organizing and directing skill 
and for the untiring zeal he devotes to his task. 
Captain Gish appreciates the relation of good in- 
struments to masterly performance. He says:—‘The 
gteat majority of our instruments are Conns and 
their superior accuracy and purity of tone have con- 
tributed materially to the championship attainments 
of my band.” 


Conn Instruments Dominate 


It is significant that Conns dominate the instrumen- 
tation of all five of the High School Bands which 
won highest honors at Flint this year. First, second 
and third place, Class A winners and both first and 
second place, Class B winners are strong “Conn” 
organizations. 

This is but a logical continuation of Conn’s leader- 
ship in the band instrument field:—a leadership which 
it has maintained for more than half a century. Conns 
are the choice of Sousa and 
the World’s greatest artists. 
Many exclusive improve- 








EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANI 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


FAC 


“Ww everqntt 
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ments. Yet they cost no more than other so called 
standard makes. 


Free Trial— Easy Payments 


Any Conn instrument will be sent on free trial to 
prove its excellence. Easy payments if desired. Mail 
coupon for full details and interesting booklet on 
your favorite instrument. 


Valuable Charts for Music Supervisors 


Conn’s Band and Orchestra Charts are a wonderful 
teaching aid. Standard in hundreds of schools. Set of 
charts on 18 instruments and text book, “How Music 
is Made,” sent postpaid for $1.00, about one-tenth 
retail value. 

Conn’s Band Organizing Plan makes it possible to 
start with beginners and have a playing band in four 
to six weeks. Factory organizers handle all details. 
Write for full information and free book, “Band 
Organizing Made Easy.” 


-_ ey. 


C.G.Conn, fd. 1012 Conn Bldg. Elkhart, Ind. 
e Send free book, ‘‘Band Organizing Made Easy.” 


[_] Send free book and details on 


Oo Send complete set of charts and book, ‘‘How Music Is 
Made.” I enclose $1. 
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THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


is used in 69 of the 84 largest American cities. It has achieved 
maximum results through superiority of music and a simplicity 
of teaching plan thoroughly modern and effective. 


In discussing methods of pedagogy a noted school superintend- 
ent recently remarked: “‘A little suggestion given at the right time 
and in the right place may work wonders with any teacher.” 


THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES OUTLINES 


for the Eight-Book Course 
for the Five-Book Course 


for the Beginning Course in All Grades 
offers just such timely suggestion. 


This book of outlines, the latest Music Education Series 
service, may be of great advantage to you. Just published. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON ATLANTA DALLAS 
[COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Editorial Mosatcs 


Public Schools and the Amateur 


OON we shall be celebrating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of music into the 


public schools as a regular subject. In i838 the 
main objective of Lowell Mason and his associates in 
an enterprise of such vast potentiality was the very 
practical one of creating active amateur musicians. 
If these men were living today 


such that the vicious influences of bad music will be 
nullified. Music appreciation, bands and orchestras, 
instrumental classes, operettas, contests, are all valuable, 
but let us not forget that our first duty is to the greatest 
of all instruments, the human voice. “Song is the natu- 
ral heritage of childhood,” and to rob him of his rightful 
heritage is not only unfair to the child, but to the 
growth of music in our schools, 
communicy and nation. Let more 





they would again be using their 
influence for the same broad pur- 
pose, with this difference—the 
amateurs of their conception 
would now include not only 
church and home singers, but 
also participants in every devel- 
opment of choral and instru- 
mental music. I cannot imagine 
the great founder of school music 
being surprised at the prodigious 
growth of his original idea, for 
his vision embraced every phase 


(Chairman), 





Editorial Board 


RESIDENT Russell V. 

announces appointment and con- 
firmation by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the following as members of 
the Editorial Board: Edward B. Birge 
Anne Landsberry 
Beck, George Oscar Bowen, John W. 
Beattie, Peter W. Dykema, Will Ear- 
hart, Max T. Krone, Paul J. Weaver, 
C. V. Buttelman (ex-officio). 

The duties of the Editorial Board, 
which are broadly defined by its title, 
will be concerned with the policy and 
content of the Journal, as well as the 
planning and preparation of other 
Conference publications. 


Mrs. 


intelligent singing be our watch- 


Morgan word. G. O. B. 


Definitizing Rhythmic 
Training 
T has long been recognized that 
rhythm is the foundation for 
all music training. In spite of 
this, one rarely sees a school sys- 
tem in which training in rhythm 
is so systematically taught as to 
make rhythmic accuracy the inev- 
itable and the automatic thing in 








of participatory musical expres- 
sion. 

After the first convincing demonstrations of children’s 
singing, Lowell Mason waited nearly ten years before 
music became a part of the school curriculum. We, 
today, are more fortunate, but we need the tenacious 
faith and high purpose of those early pioneers; we have 
but to agree upon one goal, then bend our efforts to 
E. B. B. 


attainment. 


Our Task Is Our Opportunity 


S we swing into the activities of another school year, 
every teacher, supervisor and director of music 
must be conscious of the tremendous opportunity which 
is ours. No two of us can possibly approach our respon- 
sibilities in exactly the same frame of mind, but we 
must all recognize the fact that we have wonderful 
opportunities, which if met honestly and courageously 
will put our subject upon a little higher level in the 
whole educational scheme. 

If we would properly perform our duties and give 
the children of this country the cultural, mental, moral 
and physical reactions possible from a better under- 
standing and greater love of music, we must set aside 
many of our pet theories and hobbies, and getting down 
to “brass tacks,” make their contacts with good music 
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the musical expression of the 
pupils. An anomolous situation! Rhythm absolutely 
fundamental in importance, and being relegated in our 
training to a secondary or tertiary place! 

The problem should not present great difficulties, par- 
ticularly if approached as systematically and clearly from 
the pedagogical standpoint as are most of our other 
educational problems. 

For some years the writer has been particularly inter- 
ested in the possibilities of applying the Dalcroze 
Eurhythmics principles to our class-room conditions. Of 
one thing he is completely convinced—that the Dalcroze 
system, when taught in its entirety, gives an absolutely 
assured rhythmic background, and gives it in a com- 
pletely reasonable and completely musical fashion. If it 
were possible to give thorough Dalcroze training in our 
schools, our rhythmic problems would disappear; and, 
also, the whole business of the teaching of note-reading, 
the beginnings of harmonic training, training in improvi- 
sation and the beginnings of composition—all of these 
might possibly be taught more reasonably and less 
awkwardly than now. The question is, though, is it pos- 
sible and feasible to give thorough Dalcroze training 
under our usual class-room conditions ? 

A brief and impressive statement on this general sub- 
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The Presidents of the 
United Conferences 
Greet You 


Between the pages of this 
issue you will find a mes- 
sage from each of these 
executives. They bespeak 
your interest and participa- 
tion in the extensive pro- 
gram _ representing the 
activities of the National 
Conference and the various 
Sectional Conferences. At 
this time, when economic 
disturbances threaten seri- 
ous inroads upon the sup- 
port of all phases of educa- 
tional development, it is of 
vital importance that the 
fraternity respond with a 
solid front, lest hard-won 
ground be lost. Respond 
to the call of your presi- 
dents! 


M. Claude R 
Eastern Co 
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nference 





Frances Dickey Newenham 
Northwest Conference 








Herman Trutner, Jr. 
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ject is included in the new Research Council Bulletin on 
Newer Phases and Tendencies in Music Education, The 
subject is a live one which will justify thorough investi- 
gation and experimentation. P. J. W. 


Open Door and Open Mind 


OU will find some stimulating articles in the pages 

that follow in this and succeeding issues of the 
Journal. A fair knowledge of human nature, plus famil- 
iarity with the content of certain of the writings, war- 
rants the hazard that the stimulation will at times be 
induced by other reaction than enthusiastic agreement of 
reader with author. 

It is appreciated, of course, that articles are printed 
with just such malice aforethought. Indeed, it is well 
understood that publication of an article does not neces- 
sarily indicate even editorial agreement, or endorsement, 
or anything further than respect for the authority and 
experience of the author, which automatically command 
consideration for his opinions. 

The columns of the Journal will continue to be open, 
so far as space will permit, to discussion of any subjects 
pertinent to its field, and while there must be reserved 
the customary privilege of rejection for cause, our read- 
ers are assured that careful attention will be given to ali 
contributions. Material should be directed to the editorial 
office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Experimentation and Testing in Music Teaching 


HE signs of the times indicate strongly that we are 

passing from the “Why test ?” and “What music tests 
are there?” stages to that of “How can I use tests to 
improve my teaching?” and “How can I study this prob- 
lem under controlled conditions so that my findings will 
be meaningful and will point to a satisfactory solution?” 
In other words, we are discovering, as have our fellow- 
teachers of arithmetic, spelling, and reading, that science 
has something worthwhile to contribute to the art of 
teaching music. 

As just one example of what has been done, and what 
the next two years will undoubtedly bring forth in 
greater abundance, in the way of the practical applica- 
tion of tests to the improvement of the teaching situation, 
the writer wishes to call attention to the splendid piece of 
research done by H. B. Smith and F. S. Salisbury, of the 
Washington State Normal School on The Prognosis of 
Sight Singing Ability.* 

This study, which covered a period of four years, was 
an apparently successful attempt to make a test or to 
find out which of the available group tests could be used 
to give a satisfactory prediction of the sight singing 
ability of normal school freshmen. The purpose of the 
investigation was to find an objective, accurate means 
of dividing the freshman class into ability groups in 
order to improve the teaching procedure in the music 
classes. 

It is indicative of our past attitude, as a professional 
group, to the application of the scientific method to music 


The Prognosis of Sight Singing 


*Smith, H. B., and Salisbury, F. S. 
1929, p. 425-439. 


Ability. Jour. Applied Psychology XIII. Oct., 
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teaching, that Smith and Salisbury’s study was reported 
in a psychological journal, not in one of our own pro- 
fessional magazines.f The same thing has been true of 
the reports of most significant and original researches in 
music education. One finds them in the files of the 
psychological journals, not in the music education 
journals. 

This is an invitation to the many music supervisors 
and teachers, who are experimenting in any of the many 
fields that are included in music education, to submit 
their reports to the Journal. They may be assured that 
the editors are heartily in favor of making the Journal 
the organ for providing the profession with a knowledge 
of what its members are doing to improve music teach- 
ing through research and experimentation. M. K. T. 








tThe study is printed in the Conference Yearbook for 1929, 437-445, 
7 — the authors had reported on the study at the Northwest’ Sectional 
onference. 


We Gird Our Loins 


EGARDLESS of other considerations, it is prob- 
R ably true that the permanency of music-study as 
a factor in the educational program is dependent upon 
the ultimate benefits accruing therefrom to the public— 
individually and collectively—through greater opportu- 
nities afforded for enjoyment of life, and through the 
social, cultural and spiritual advancement of the nation. 

We believe that the full measure of these benefits will 
be obtained only through the development of a universal 
spirit of true musical amateurism, which shall carry over 
from school days into’ the life of each citizen. 

Experience has taught us that organized effort toward 
a definite objective, with a clearly defined plan of action, 
can accomplish in a decade what otherwise might not 
be achieved in many years, if at all. 

The Music Supervisors Journal, therefore, in full 
acceptance of its responsibility as the representative and 
champion of progressive thought and practice in music 
education, pledges its support and bespeaks united effort 
through every available medium in behalf of a broad 
and constructive program which shall include: 

1. The interlocking of musical interests and activities 
of school and community. 

2. Increased opportunities for participation 
promotion of musical organizations within the various 
social, recreational, industrial and institutional units. 

3. The popularizing of playing and singing as a recre- 
ational! and leisure-hour activity. 

4. Improvement of choir and congregational singing in 
the churches and Sunday schools. 

5. Encouragement of home-circle singing and playing. 

6. Greater attention to the small ensembles—both vocal 

and instrumental. 

. Development of festivals—both choral and instru- 

mental. 

8. Encouragement of discrimiating hearing of music. 

9. A comprehensive plan of school, municipal, county 
and state supervision. 


through 


N 
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Teaching Sight Reading Without Syllables 


THE ROCHESTER PLAN 
By CHARLES H. MILLER 


wrestled with the problem of music reading. The 
system generally used includes the use of the sol-fa 

syllables. This is also called the “Movable Do” system. The 
syllables are usually sung until the tune is learned, and 
then the words are sung. The English precede the use 
of the regular notation by what is known as the “Tonic 
Sol-Fa” which is much more simple especially for the 
lower grades. This system is used to 
some extent in Canada, but the regu- 
lar notation still has to be learned in 
the upper grades, so there is nothing 
gained by the double system. A few 
schools have tried the plan of using 
only the letter names for singing the 
pitches. Many conservatories of 
music use this plan. Their objection 
to the use of the Italian syllables are 
as follows: 

(1) The syllables are usable only 
so long as we are reading easy music 
in the major and minor modes. 

(2) Modulations and the frequent 
use of chromatics, as in modern 
music, render the syllables of very 


Hs: more than ninety years teachers of music have 


little use. 

(3) Most of the best musicians 
do not read by syllable. 

(4) The use of “Movable Do” 
hinders the cultivation of the sense 
of absolute pitch. 

Many musicians.who have been 
trained in Europe claim that they read by the “Fixed 
Do” method. This is a mistaken idea, because most of 
them read by intervals, by chord feeling, and by an ac- 
quired knowledge of the different pitches on the staff. 
This knowledge and skill are only acquired through 
much experience. 

In these modern days when all methods and results 
of school work are being investigated and weighed in 
the balance, we cannot expect to go ahead teaching music 
as it was taught forty years ago. True educators are 
searching for methods that will enlist the greatest amount 
of co-operation from the pupils and secure their atten- 
tion with the least resistance. All of us who have had 
experience teaching music in the public schools have 
observed that children become very much bored by sing- 
ing syllables. If there are any exceptions, they are in 
lower grades where the personality of the teacher is so 
strong that it enables her to create enthusiasm for the 
music in spite of the method. It is my opinion that 
music will never achieve its highest possibilities in the 
school room so long as we put some artificial thing like 
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CHARLES H. 
Director of Music 
Rochester, N. Y., Public Schools 


syllables or letters between the children and the music 
itself. 
our years ago we began experimenting. First we 
tried to use the letters. This was practically no easier 
to do than the syllables, and we were singing “A” for 
three different pitches, namely, “A”, “A-flat” and “A- 
sharp”. A similar thing of course was true of the other 
letters. Finally, we began to sing the words directly fol- 
lowing the notation, but not giving 
any name to the pitches, except the 
words of the song. We have now 
developed a plan for sight reading 
that is not only definite but that 
produces better reading than we 
have ever been able to get with the 
syllables. We find that the pupils 
are practically all interested in 
learning to read this way, and it is 
no problem any more to hold their 
attention. 


I believe that the greatest diffi- 
culty in reading music the old way 
was to think of the name of the 
syllable. Hundreds of times I have 
heard children sing the wrong syl- 
lable to the right pitch. In the new 
plan, we direct their attention to 
the size of the interval as measured 
by the lines and spaces, At all 
times, it is necessary that the chil- 
dren have in mind the tonality of 
the key in which they are singing. 

One eminent piano teacher asked me how the children 
could sing a third, for instance, and know whether to 
sing it major or minor. The answer is this: For two 
years, in the first and second grades, all of the work is 
rote singing. The children sing about one hundred 
songs. In doing this, the subconscious mind is trained 
definitely in the proper sequence of intervals in a major 
or minor melody. The result is called musical feeling. 
When the tonality of the new song is fixed before 
attempting to read, mistakes are’not made in singing 
a major interval for a minor and vice-versa because of 
this musical feeling that has been developed. The chief 
problem then becomes that of training the children to 
observe the size of the intervals as they occur on the 
staff notation, as to whether the interval is a second, 
third, fourth, fifth, etc. 

We are not including a discussion of the teaching 
of rhythm in this brief article because our plan makes 
use of principles and routine in quite general use. 


This method appeals to the larger boys and to other 
students who have a strong dislike for singing syllables. 


MILLER 
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Another evidence of the value of the method is that 
every teacher who has used it a few months is enthusi- 
astic about it and would not willingly change back to the 
syllable system. Some critics have said that the method 
could be used only with songs that are chosen with a 
certain form, pattern and regular characteristics. My 
contention is that it can be used with any good songs. 
If songs are good, they have definiteness of structure, 
balance, and unity, otherwise they are not good songs. 
The time is rapidly passing when songs that are written 
te order to teach certain problems will be tolerated in 
the schools. Songs that have real worth and beauty are 
the only ones that should be used to teach children the 
eiements of music. 

While we are willing to admit that good sight reading 
can be secured by almost any method if the teacher is 
skillful enough, we are nevertheless committed to this 
new plan regardless of whether any one else will be 
using it or not, because of the results that it has pro- 
duced for us. We are not trying to persuade other 
people to use our plan. However, so many people have 
observed the work during the last year and have 
expressed an interest in it, that we are glad to comply 
with the request of the editors to write this article. 

A few years ago two prominent school systems 
attempted to teach music without the syllables. They 
made failures of their efforts because they did not have 
a definite plan. The principles back of our plan are not 
new but the way in which they have been systematized 
and organized is new. Most of the credit for developing 
these details should go to our supervisor of music in 
the grade schools. 

Because so much depends upon the way the teaching- 
steps are applied, and because the ideas in teaching 


music-reading by this plan are based upon a psychology 
that is so radically different from that used when 
syllables are sung, we are not willing to submit a list 
ef teaching-steps until there has been an opportunity 
te give a thorough discussion of the philosophy and 
psychology upon which the method is based. To try to 
carry out the plan from a written syllabus without 
understanding or being in sympathy with the psycho- 
logical principles and point of view, would only result 
in disappointment and failure for the one attempting 
to use the plan. One must see the plan in operation by 
a teacher who has learned thoroughly how to meet all 
difficulties. 

When the “song method” was first used about thirty 
years ago, most of the people who attempted to use it 
did so without adequate preparation and so much harm 
was done by these teachers that most people thought 
for years that it was a system of rote singing that did 
not teach pupils anything about reading music. 

There is no doubt in my mind that this new plan is 
a greater step in the right direction than the so-called 
“song method.” Some eminent school music educators 
after seeing actual demonstrations of this new work 
have admired the results but have attributed them either 
to the expertness of the teaching or to some other factor 
that was not apparent on the surface. One noted teacher 
after seeing several different teachers work said “glori- 
ous results with a wrong method.” One of the most 
convincing facts about this work is that all of the 
teachers using it are having good success, but of course 
they have all had thorough training in this particular 
work. Any one who is to attain success with this method 
must be willing to change completely the ideas and 
procedure acquired while using syllables. 





A Pioneer Passes On 
WILLIAM L. TOMLINS 1844—1930 


ILLIAM L. TOMLINS, internationally known 

pioneer in music education, died September 26th, 
1930, in his eighty-sixth year, at Delafield, Wisconsin, 
the summer home of his daughter, Miss Christine 
Tomlins. 

Born in England, Mr. Tomlins came to America as 
a distinguished organist at the age of twenty-five. An 
injury to his hand forced him to abandon a career as 
performer for that of choral conductor, in which field 
he achieved extraordinary success, leading the Chicago 
Apollo Club through twenty-three years of its greatest 
fame. 

Mr. Tomlins brought to the middle west such works 
as Handel’s Messiah, popularizing them through com- 
munity concerts. He. was chosen choral conductor for 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, being associated with 
the late Theodore Thomas in that activity and directing 
not only the adult chorus but also the great children’s 
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chorus of 1200 voices. Later devoting himself ex- 
clusively to training children, Mr. Tomlins’ methods 
became widely known and used in the educational sys- 
tems of many cities. England called him to introduce 
his work in their schools. His later years were largely 
spent in teaching, writing, and lecturing both in England 
and America. 

This great educator is rated by many with Lowell 
Mason as one of the greatest authorities of modern 
times in musical education. His life was spent in de- 
veloping a philosophy that would facilitate, through 
music, the release of powers that are latent in all man- 
kind. The Boston Evening Transcript, in an editorial, 
May 13, 1898, said of him: “The time will come when 
his name will rank with Froebel and the few great edu- 
cational leaders of the race who have understood the 
necessity of bringing the spirit that giveth life into the 
work of educating children.” E. S. B. 
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Music in the School Survey 


[Tests and Measurements Department] 


By PETER W. DYKEMA 


public schools. Cities and even states are hav- 
ing their educational systems surveyed. So numer- 
ous and diverse are the factors which the surveyors or 
examiners have to consider—school plants, equipment, 
taxation, budgets, size and quality of staff, number and 
gradation of pupils, courses of study, classroom pro- 
cedure, etc., that the surveyors can only under unusually 
favorable conditions give adequate 
consideration to every phase. Music 
usually obtains some attention, but 
it is only rarely that a musical group 
is included in the various survey 
units. The report of one such group 
may be suggestive to many super- 
visors who at the beginning of the 
school year are trying to view as a 
large whole their work in the school 
system. It seems fitting also to in- 
clude this summary in the Tests and 
Measurements Department of the 
Journal because it involves a num- 
ber of matters which have been dis- 
cussed in previous issues and which 
will again in newer developments 
claim our attention in subsequent 


S est taking is being applied to education in the 


issues. 

The limited space of the Journal 
makes it impracticable to present 
the entire report here, but this, to- 
gether with other reports covering 
the many phases of the complete survey may be obtained 
in a printed volume from Teachers College. Because 
these additional reports are needed to evaluate properly 
some of the criticisms made in the music report, and 
because Journal readers are interested in the general 
procedure of the survey rather than the particular appli- 
cations in one town, the name of the city surveyed is 
omitted and in each case replaced by a dash ( >. 

The music survey group was composed of seven in- 
structors and advanced students at Teachers College, 
who devoted two days to visiting the schools and con- 
siderable additional time to planning the observations 
and formulating the results. Observation forms were 
prepared, a special questionnaire was given, all of the 
Gildersleeve Music Attainment Test was used, and a 
portion of the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Test was 
used. The graphs summarizing the results of the Gil- 
dersleeve test are included in the complete report but 
are not reproduced in this article. 

The report begins with a short discussion of the scope 
of the inquiry: 
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PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The chief purpose of music instruction in the schools 
is to increase pleasure in life through contact with music. 
While this general statement would probably receive the 
approval of parents, teachers, and pupils, many differ- 
ences of opinion would doubtless arise if these three 
groups attempted to define the word pleasure and to 
indicate how this pleasure is to be increased through 
music. There are many types of music and many kinds 
of pleasure. Except in very rare 
cases there is apparently for every- 
body some kind of music which he 
enjoys. 

The person who seeks to deter- 
mine whether the children in the 

schools obtain pleasure and 
profit in an educational sense from 
their school music must have the 
above considerations in mind. This 
music survey attempts to describe 
and evaluate the present musical 
influences in the schools and 
in a slight degree to suggest some of 
the results of previous musical in- 
fluences. School music should help 
make the lives of the children in 
and out of school happier and richer 
than would be the case if this sub- 
ject were not included in the school 
program. The extent to which this 
effect is produced in ———— will be 
examined under six headings, which 
will be followed by a seventh containing suggestions 
for strengthening and improving the present activities. 

These six headings are: I. Attitude of the Children 
toward School Music; II. Arrangements for Instruction 
(rooms, programs, credits); III. Equipment (pianos, 
phonographs and records, radios, staff liners and pitch 
pipes, song books and slides, books and magazines about 
music, band and orchestra instruments, stands, and 
music) ; IV. Course of Study; V. The Actual Instruc- 
tion, discussed first as to observations made during the 
two days of visiting and, second, as to results of the 
tests given to the children ; and, VI. The Effect of School 
Music on After Life. To these six headings were added 
a seventh, consisting of recommendations for improv- 
ing the Music Instruction. None of the material of the 
first three headings will be presented here but as much 
as space permits will be quoted from the remainder. 


Course of Study 


The music investigators were unable to find any 
organized course of study. We understand that the 
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music supervisor is meeting weekly with the assistant 
supervisors of vocal music, but that he has no regular 
consultation regarding the instrumental work. In spite 
of the fact that the present supervisor is comparatively 
new in the situation and is so occupied with his own 
teaching that he can hardly be in touch with all the 
phases of the music instruction, it would be wise for the 
music staff to devote themselves immediately to the 
formulating of a course of study in music for the entire 
system. This should be prepared by the group as a 
whole, both to acquaint them with various activities and, 
insofar as possible, to integrate these. Some suggestions 
regarding the matters to be considered in the course of 
study will be given in the next 
section of this report. 





commendable absence of rough tones and shouting. On 
the other hand, there was seldom that vibrant joyous 
tone which should result from pleasure and keen reali- 
zation of the significance of the singing. The children 
in the kindergarten and first and second grades were 
diffident regarding singing and evidently regarded it as 
a formal rather than a free activity. The reticence of 
the children was doubtless due partly to the presence 
of visitors. 

Throughout the school system, interpretation, or ex- 
pressing the significance of the text and mood through 
varying types of singing, was almost completely absent. 
Criticisms by the teacher were practically entirely di- 

rected to technical questions of 
note values, tonality, etc., and al- 





most never was attention called 


Both during the preparation of 
this course of study and after it 
is prepared and distributed, ar- 
rangements should also be made 
for improving the work of the 
grade teachers who give music 
instruction by lightening the pres- 
ent heavy teaching load of the 
general supervisor and by giving 
him additional assistants. This 
improvement should consist of 
direct help on the music teaching 
which could be given in obliga- 
tory meetings held once or twice 
a month, and of indirect help or 
inspiration which would come 
from a teachers’ chorus or or- 
chestra. This organization should 
be open to all grade and high 
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to the mood of the song, the 
meaning of the text, and the ef- 
fect this should have upon the 
kind of singing. Moreover, about 
all that is done in the care of the 
voice is negative, namely, the de- 
barring of loud singing through 
insisting that the singing be soft. 
There were far too few indica- 
tions of a _ positive approach 
through attempting to get a light, 
well placed, carrying tone. Only 
in one or two instances did the 
instructor give examples of the 
kind of tone desired. The lack 
of attention to voice problems 
was especially noticeable in the 
junior high school in which ap- 
parently little thought was given 





school instructors and officers. 
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to the treatment of the changing 
voices of the boys. 








For two days the investigators 
devoted practically all of their 
time during the school hours to observing the music 
carried on in the class rooms and assemblies. Con- 
ferences were held at the close of the two days and 
also after returning to New York. What follows is 
based upon combined reports. The investigators received 
the warmest cooperation from the superintendent, the 
music supervisor, his assistants, and each teacher with 
whom we came into contact. The music staff is alert 
and interested and evidently closely knit into a coopera- 
tive body by their interest in the work and by their 
confidence in each other’s ability, aims, and efforts. 

Two types of reports will be presented: The first (A) 
based upon observations made during visits and con- 
ferences; the second (B) based upon the formal tests 
which were given to about 800.children ranging from 
grades four through twelve. 

(A) General Observations 
1. Singing. Most of the singing which we heard from 


the youngest children through the high school was dis- 
tinguished by light and pleasant tone. There was a 
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Slight attention was given to 
part singing. Unison songs were 
chosen which sometimes enabled the boys to sing them 
at the same pitch that the girls were using, and some- 
times to jump to the octave below. As to when this was 
to be done was left entirely to the children themselves. 
At no time were suggestions made nor were any songs 
selected to be sung by various groups of children ac- 
cording to their vocal limitations. The best vocal work 
was done with the selected vocal groups in the high 
school. 

The type of singing heard was due largely to the kind 
of material used. This is drawn mainly from books 
which are conceived primarily from the sight reading 
point of view and are, therefore, more restricted and 
formal than is necessary when songs are taught purely 
by rote. The enriching of the song repertory by the 
inclusion of some good rote songs selected for their 
artistic appeal rather than their merits for music reading 
and the stressing of interpretation rather than technic 
would be very helpful. 


(Continued on page 52) 





Book of Proceedings for 1930 


[ is not usual for an editor to write a review of a 
book for the publication of which he has been 


responsible; it 


because he is thoroughly familiar with its contents, after 
several careful readings, and because others have not 


yet had opportunity to see it. 


The National Conference Books of Proceedings have 


always been valuable as reference books, and they are 


becoming more and more useful as authoritative state- 


ments of current practices along the 
advance line of music education in 
this country. The books are in 
frequent demand for guidance of 
European teachers who are anxious 
to know the American situation; 
more and more thev are being used 
as texts in our own teachers’ col- 
leges and universities, especially 
when problems are under discus- 
sion that cover processes which are 
still in the making and on which 
current thought rather than text- 
book didactics are of value. 

The articles in the 1930 Book of 
Proceedings fall under several dis- 
tinct headings: (1) General arti- 
cles, (2) dealing with 
general problems of music educa- 
dealing with 


articles 


tion, (3) articles 
amateur and vocational music, (4) 
articles dealing with teacher train- 
ing and with music education in 
universities and colleges, and (5) 
articles covering such specific fields 
aS appreciation, vocal and choral 
music, orchestral work and piano 
teaching, and music contests. 

There are two important general 
articles in the book, by Edward 
Howard Griggs and Eugene Stin- 
son. Dr. Griggs discusses music 
and American culture, drawing 
forceful conclusions as to the part 
which music has played and will 
play in the building up of the cul- 
tural life of the country. Under the 
heading What is Real in Music, Mr. 
Stinson draws on his wide experi- 
ence as a music critic to define those 
qualities of music which are impor- 
tant in life—a type of consideration 
to which teachers should 
give thoughtful attention. 


music 


Several splendid articles deal 
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seems justified in this case only 


Reviewed by Paul J. Weaver 


specifically with general problems of music education. 
Miss Glenn in her presidential address surveys the field 
in a broad and liberal but still specitic way that will be 
cf help to every music supervisor. Dr. Harold E. Rugg 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, considers 


music education from the standpoint of the development 


of personality. 


PAUL JOHN WEAVER, B.A., A.A.G.O. 


HE retiring editor of the Music Super 
"ae Journal little needs introduction to 
any who read these columns, so far as_ his 
various connections with the activities and 
publications of the Conference are concerned. 
It is only because we feel that at least this 
small gesture should be made in recognition 
of his service to the organization that we have 
insisted on including a personal bit with Mr. 
Weaver's accompanying article, which was 
written in response to our request. 

Since its inception, the growth of the Journal 
in prestige and service has paralleled the steady 
expansion of Conference membership and ac 
tivities. Indeed, it would he difficult to ap- 
praise the aggregate value to the Conference 
ef the contributions made by the editors who 
in turn have assumed the ever-increasing duties 
and responsibilities of the Journal office. Dur- 
ing the past four years, Mr. Weaver, ably as- 
sisted by Mrs. Weaver, has consistently car 
ried on the development of the magazine and 
the facilities of the publication office. Officers 
and members who have been in contact with 
the work at Ithaca know the infinite detail! 
and labor involved in the task that has en- 
abled Mr. Weaver to turn over to the newly 
established headquarters a well organized pub 
lication department, a flourishing magazine, a 
modern addressograph equipment with a mailing 
list of nearly 20,000 names—and a bank balance 
The latter, with Treasurer Frank Percival’s 
check for a similar sum from the general 
funds (representing the residue from President 
Mabelle Glenn’s administration), provides work- 
ing capital, without which the new Conference 
office could not commence operation. C. V. B. 


Dr. James L. 
College writes a forceful article on the fundamental 
principles of music instruction. Mr. Hobart Sommers, 





Mursell of Lawrence 


principal of a grade school in 
Chicago, deals in a sympathetic but 
direct way with the attitude and 
responsibility of the principal for 
the music program in his school. 
Dr. Carl Engel, discussing the pub- 
lishers’ contribution to schoo! music 
education, points out some general 
tendencies which cause one to think 
carefully. 

Probably the most important arti- 
cle in this particular connection is 
the report of the Research Council 
on Newer Phases of Music Educa- 
tion. This report was prepared 
under the responsibility of Russell 
V. Morgan and deals with such 
problems as departmental and 
platoon organization, individual 
instruction, instruction for the tal- 
ented child, coordination of various 
activities and correlation with other 
subjects, the use cf tests and meas- 
urements, original composition, con- 
struction and use of instruments, 
summer music schools, experiments 
in developing the sense of absolute 
pitch and in teaching sight reading 
with systems other than the mov- 
able do, instrumental and ensemble 
work, concerts and the use of radio, 
Dalecroze Eurhythmics. (This very 
valuable report is also published 
by the Conference in bulletin form 
for convenient reference. ) 

A‘ the Chicago meeting large 

emphasis was placed on the 
objectives of school music educa- 
tion. With a perplexing economic 
situation in all parts of the coun- 
try, with a constant questioning as 
to the values of music in life, school 
music teachers must define their 
objectives clearly and must aim at 
a program of work in the schools 
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which will insure the functioning of music in the fullest 
possible way in life itself. Although we may not have 
realized it, music education has always had the dual 
objective of preparation for amateur musical activities 
on the one hand and of pre-vocational preparation on 
the other. The balance between these two has been an 
unsteady one, one phase of the program being empha- 
sized at one time and the other phase at other times. 
Both sides of this situation were considered at 
Chicago. Mr. Joseph N. Weber, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, discussed the present and 
future of music performance as a vocation. The 
emphasis of the discussion, however, was placed on the 
development of a true amateur spirit in music as the 
primary objective of music work in the schools. 
Along this line there are several important articles 
in the Book of Proceedings. Mr. Burnett C. Tuthill of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music discusses the 
opportunity for the development of chamber music in 
the schools and in home life. Mrs. W. L. McFarland of 
New York City discusses the use of music in settle- 
ments, community centers, and settlement schools. The 
paper by Mr. Eric T. Clarke is somewhat along the same 
line as Mr. Tuthill’s, with the title of Music for the 
Fun of It. Dr. John Erskine’s address on the subject 
of Decentralizing Our Music, combines the avocational 
and vocational viewpoints, and offers thought-provoking 
recommendations. Edgar B. Gordon of the University 
of Wisconsin summarizes the discussions on amateur 
music, preparing the way for resolutions on the sub- 
ject, adopted by the Conference at large, which appear 


_ in the book. 


Although dealing primarily with the rural school 
problem, the paper by Miss Helen Hay Heyl of the 
State Department of Education in New York, presents 
many points equally applicable to the town and city 
school system. 

The subject of teacher training is treated by John 
W. Beattie of Northwestern University and P. W. 
Dykema of Teachers College, Columbia University ; the 
former emphasizing the musical preparation of the 
teacher, the latter emphasizing the need for preparation 
in teaching and administrative ability. These discussions 
are followed by the terse and useful resolution adopted 
by the Conference as to the balance of the two phases 
of teacher preparation. 


OR the first time at National Conference meetings, 

the subject of university music teaching .was defi- 
nitely considered at Chicago. Paul J. Weaver of Cornell 
University spoke briefly on the function of the univer- 
sity music department; Dean H. L. Butler of Syracuse 
University spoke on the articulation of high school and 
college curricula, especially from the viewpoint of the 
National Association of Schools of Music of which he 
is president; Dean Charles H. Mills of the University 
of Wisconsin spoke on various types of college curricula 
and their appropriate degrees ; Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs, speaking 
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on the subject “What Does a College Graduate Know 
About Music,” gave college and university music teach- 
ers a thoughtful and thought-provoking discussion of 
the shortcomings of higher education in music as it has 
been administered in many parts of the country. These 
addresses are all included in the book. 


NE of the most valuable parts of the book is that 
dealing with music appreciation—a subject the 
importance of which is becoming more and more keenly 
realized, and the teaching of which must become better 
organized. The finest general statement of the whole 
approach toward music appreciation which the writer 
has ever seen is to be found in Dr. Will Earhart’s article, 
Factors of Musical Appeal and Responses of Pupils to 
Them. Mr. B. H. Darrow of the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education discusses the radio in school music, 
and Miss Edith Rhetts of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra discusses the use of the phonograph as a means of 
preparation for the appreciation of symphonic music. 
A course of study for music appreciation for the first 
six grades was presented at Chicago by Mrs. Lenora 
L. Coffin, of Indianapolis, having been prepared by 
Mrs. Coffin and Miss Frances Kessler of Bloomington, 
Indiana, as a sub-committee of the Conference Com- 
mittee on Appreciation. This course of study (printed 
in the book and also in bulletin form) has been hailed 
by music teachers all over the country as the most 
usable and tangible guide available on the subject. 


| eager emphasis was placed at the Chicago meeting 
on the importance of fine vocal and choral work. 
In addition to the splendid musical programs given at 
the Conference (and a study of the programs themselves 
will give great help to the music teacher who is selecting 
his materials) there are several valuable articles on the 
subject. Dean Lutkin of Northwestern University 
reviews choral conditions in America; Edgar Nelson, 
director of the Chicago Apollo Club, discusses choral 
directing; Franz Proschowski discusses the develop- 
ment of the singing voice; Alfred Spouse of Rochester, 
the application of voice culture to class work in the 
high school. The report of the Conference Committee 
on Vocal Affairs, by Ernest G. Hesser, chairman, is the 
basis of the Conference resolution on the teaching of 
vocal music. 

Several phases of instrumental work were discussed 
at the 1930 Biennial: Mrs. Grace Drysdale of Boston 
dealt with the possibilities of the rhythm orchestra in 
instrumental development; Alfred L. Smith of New 
York dealt with the instrument in the public schools; 
and Joseph E. Maddy of the University of Michigan 
reported the work of the Conference Committee on 
Instrumental Affairs. 

Piano teaching is specifically dealt with by Guy 
Maier of the University of Michigan (Making the Piano 
Sing and Swing); by Elizabeth Newman of New York 
City (Ear Training in Piano Teaching) and by C. M. 
l'remaine of the National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music (The Piano in the Public Schools). Mr. Maddy 
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also reports the work done and projected by the Piano 
subcommittee of the Conference Committee on Instru- 
mental Affairs. You will find all of these in your book. 

Two valuable articles deal with music contests. The 
first of these, by Hubert H. Foss of London, is an 
unusually practical and helpful discussion of the contest 
and competition festival in Great Britain. The second is 
the Research Council report on contests, written under 
the guidance of Frank A. Beach of Kansas State 
Teachers College at Emporia—a competent and inclu- 
sive manual for the guidance of all who are interested 
in the contest movement. 

A paper by Percy A. Scholes of Montreux, Switzer- 
land, on the subject of An International Movement in 
Music Education reviews the activitiés of the Anglo- 
American Music Conference; the National Conference 
reaffirms its interest in and sponsorship of the Anglo- 
American Conference by a special resolution. 

Several resolutions have been referred to above. Con- 
trary to the usual practice, the resolutions adopted last 
spring really said something and really meant some- 


thing. They present a terse and forceful statement 
covering many of the vital problems which face music 
educationists today. The Conference also adopted two 
other special resolutions not referred to above: one 
addressed to the Congress, disapproving of the adoption 
of the Star Spangled Banner as a national anthem; the 
other extending the sphere of influence of the National 
Conference to include all phases of music education 
whether or not they are connected with the public school 
systems as such. 

Those members of the Conference who have followed 
its work for several years will be interested in the 
financial statements printed in the book, as well as the 
budget estimates for the coming year, which formed 
one of the important arguments on which the new busi- 
ness management of the Conference was established. 
To every member is recommended a careful reading of 
the new constitution, with its implications of great possi- 
bilities in the future development of the Conference and 
in the effectiveness of the organization through the devel- 
opment of educational conditions in the country at large. 


The Third National High School Chorus 


By HOLLIS DANN 


musical nation is a singing nation. People become 

and remain musical largely through group sing- 
ing. Singing is a vital part of their daily life. If our 
people are to become a music-making and music-loving 
nation, group singing will play a large part in the trans- 
formation. We lack the precious heritage of folk music 
possessed by many older nations after generations of 
development. Our children do not hear and absorb a 
wealth of folk music heard and learned in the home from 
* earliest childhood, 

Fortunately, however, the children of America have 
opportunities to become musical, superior in many re- 
spects to those afforded the children of any other nation. 
“Music for every child and every child for music” is the 
slogan. An overwhelming and rapidly increasing majority 
of children in the public schools join in making music 
and listening to music daily ; almost an equal proportion 
of homes are equipped with radio or self-playing instru- 
ments. Music teaching in the schools is rapidly improv- 
ing and radio programs are likewise improving. The 
leading broadcasting companies are eager to offer better 
music and are doing so as rapidly as the public taste will 


GS sia is the natural approach to music. Every 


accept it. 

In all sections of the United States the opportunities 
for children to learn to play instruments are increasing 
at an amazing rate. The standards of teaching, of mate- 
rial and of results obtained are higher each year. Remem- 
bering that the teaching of instrumental music in the 
public schools of the United States is a new feature, 
the results already accomplished are most remarkable. 
Among the tangible evidences of this extraordinary 
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progress are twenty thousand school bands, forty thou- 
sand school orchestras and one hundred thousand pupils 
in piano classes! 

No one knows the number of school glee clubs and 
choruses. Without doubt the aggregate is several times 
the total of instrumental organizations. Each one of 
these many thousands of choral organizations is poten- 
tially a source of inspiration, a means whereby each 
pupil may learn to use his singing voice, to love and 
appreciate beautiful music and become an intelligent and 
discriminating singer and listener. The possibilities of 
group singing in the high schools are infinite. We are 
just beginning to realize the artistic possibilities of 
high school pupils in the field of choral singing. The 
National High School Chorus and an increasing number 
of distinctive high school choirs have repeatedly demon- 
strated their capacity to do really artistic singing which 
compares favorably with the best adult choirs. 

Given as high standards for each individual member 
of the chorus as are required of each player in a good 
orchestra, with good music thoroughly mastered by 
each singer, plus thoroughly capable leadership, the 
results will not only be musicianly and artistic but inspir- 
ing and thrilling both to singer and listener. This devel- 
opment of choral singing in the high school should, and 
undoubtedly will, greatly stimulate adult choral singing. 
Every town should have its choral society, every church 
its chorus choir. ;, 

The success of choral singing in the American high 
school is very largely dependent upon the attitude of the 
superintendent of schools. His whole-hearted support 
assures opportunity for development and progress. In- 
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Music for Third National Chorus 


Detroit, Michigan, February 20-24, 1931 


PART ONE 


The Shepherds’ Story (Clarence Dickinson) ; a cappella. ’ ae 
Beautiful Saviour, Melody from the Twelfth Century (F. Melius Christian- 


Zz 
y J 
sen); a cappella. 
3. 
4. Mexican Serenade (George W. 
5. 


Morning (Oley Speaks; Arranged by Ralph Baldwin); men’s voices. 
Chadwick). ; 
a. Ezekiel Saw de Wheel, Negro Spiritual (Arr. by H. T. Burleigh) ; 


b. Listen to the Lambs (Nathaniel Dett); a cappella. 


HOLLIS DANN, Mus. D. 
Director Department of Music Education 
Nec York Universit 


female voice. 





Company, Chicago, Illinois. ) 
folio furnished with each set of the music. r ‘ E t 
chorus and audience, and the three “familiar songs” are all in Twice Fifty-Five 


Plus, Brown Book. Each order for music must state whether it is for male or 


6. Hosanna to the Son of David (Orlando Gibbons); a cappella. 
7. Chorus and Audience: a.—Old Folks at Home (Stephen C. Foster); b.— 
Love’s Old Sweet Song (J. L. Molloy); c.—America the Beautiful (Samuel 
A. Ward). 


PART TWO 


8. The Snow (Edward Elgar); chorus of women’s voices; twenty violins, two 


ianos. 

9. The Dark-Eyed Sailor, English Folk Song (Arr. by R. Vaughn Williams) ; 
a cappella. 

10. Were You There?, Negro Spiritual (Arr. by H. T. Burleigh) ; a cappella. 

11. Familiar Songs: a.—Annie Laurie (Scotch Folk Song); b.—Londonderry 
Air (Irish Folk Song); c.—Calm as the Night (Carl Bohm). 

12. Sea Shanty Suite: a—Lowlands Away; b.—Billy Boy; c.—Stormalong; d.— 
Highland Laddie; (Arr. by Colin McPhee); barytone solo, men’s chorus; 
two pianos, two sets of tympani. 

13. Emitte Spiritum tuum (Franz Joseph Schuetky); a cappella. 

All or any part of the music may be purchased of the Gamble Hinged-Music 

i Each piece of music will be ‘‘gambleized,” and a 

The three numbers sung by the 


Both the music and the prices are different. 























































difference or half-hearted support on the part of the 
superintendent is a serious handicap making success 
exceedingly difficult, often impossible. A superintendent 
of schools who believes in the educational value of music 
and is consequently interested in its success, will ensure 
adequate time allotment, material and teaching force for 
the development of both vocal and instrumental music 
in the grades and high school. 

The invitation extended to the National High School 
Chorus by the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association to give a concert at 
their Detroit meeting in February next, was accepted 
because of the unique opportunity it afforded to demon- 
strate to thousands of superintendents the possibilities 
of choral singing in the high school, its beauty, its 
emotional and spiritual appeal, its educational value and 
its socially unifying influence upon the school and the 
community. 

The concert will be given in the beautiful Masonic 
Temple auditorium seating more than five thousand 
persons, on Tuesday evening, February 24 next. It is 
significant that the most desirable evening of the week 
was set aside for this concert. 

The organization of the Third National High School 
Chorus for this specific purpose has the expressed ap- 
proval of the president and executive committee of the 
Music Supervisors National Conference, also of the past 
presidents, Research Council, and the presidents of the 
six branch conferences. 

The chorus, in eight parts, will number over four 
hundred voices. Places will be reserved for applicants 
from every State until November 10. After that date 
vacancies in each state quota will be filled from appli- 
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cations on hand. Copies of the announcement and 
application blanks have been sent to over seven thou- 
sand supervisors and teachers, the list supplied by the 
editor of the Supervisors Journal. All who intend to 
recommend candidates should write at once for appli- 
cation blanks to Hollis Dann, Director, Department of 
Music Education, New York University, 80 Washing- 
ton Square East, New York. An application blank is 
needed for each applicant for membership. All mem- 
bers of the chorus will be recommended and prepared 
by supervisors and directors of music in the high schools. 
The program, with information concerning the purchase 
and cost of the music, will be sent to all supervisors 
whose students have been accepted for membership in 


the chorus. 


I take this opportunity to express my sincere thanks 
and appreciation to hundreds of teachers and supervisors 
throughout the country for their enthusiastic and invalu- 
able co-operation given the First National High School 
Chorus in 1928 and the Second N. H. S. C. in 1930, 
particularly President George Oscar Bowen, President 
Mabelle Glenn, Robert Lee Osborn who organized the 
two choruses, and the nearly three hundred teachers and 
supervisors whose splendid work in preparing the mem- 
bers of the chorus made success possible. 

The Third National High School Chorus can do more 
than its two predecessors had opportunity to do for the 
promotion of choral music in the American high school. 
The active support of every supervisor is needed and 
sarnestly requested, to the end that the concert may 
influence thousands of superintendents to believe more 
fully in the value of music and to realize more keenly 
the large part which music should play in the school 


systems under their direction. 
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STRINGS 


By JAMES BROWN 


Bachelor of Music, Cambridge 
Professor of Music, Trinity College, London 


HAT degree of importance in modern instra- 


education are we to assign to 

strings? Do you, music supervisors and edu- 
cators, consider that this question has been sufficiently 
thrashed out, and that it is now settled for good and all? 


! am prepared to give reasons why we should suspend 


mental-music 


judgment, and start a new discussion concerning this 
subject ; reasons which, if you agree with me, will pro- 
foundly modify your ideals and consequent procedure. 
Stated: briefly, my conviction is that, in the American 
instrumental program, there is one conspicuous gap, or 
hiatus—something absent which ought to be there. 
Here is a very rough diagram of your truly wonder- 
ful scheme of instrumental education today. Observe 
the empty space in the middle; it represents the gap or 
vacuum which, in my opinion, exists in your scheme of 


music education. 


xX X 
xX X 


The stars may stand for the various subjects treated 
in class or individually, as violin, viola, cello, double-bass, 
clarinet, saxophone, piano, etc., with their respective cul- 
minations in chamber music, band, and full orchestra. 

I propose that we inscribe in that blank space, in large 
capitals, the word STRINGS. 

My aim is to construct, not to destroy. What you are 
already doing for strings is right as far as it goes. You 
are giving the elements of string instruction during school 
hours. That is fine. You are giving credits for string 
study, both individually and in class. That also is fine. 
You have established full orchestras, which provide ex- 
perience and activity for large numbers of string players, 
and you encourage those string players to group them- 
selves for chamber music. All this is fine, and I would 
not alter a single detail of it. 

What I am pleading for is an addition to this program, 
not an alteration of it. I would start with the principle 
that, in any given community, the strings are the very 
heart and soul of music making, without in the least dis- 
turbing the present perfectly correct and agreed opinion 
that an efficient body of strings is the indispensable 
foundation of the symphony orchestra. I would set up, 
alongside of that conception, the ideal of an orchestra 
of strings only, as an absolutely complete and indepen- 
dent combination, in every way as perfect and as self- 
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subsisting as the string quartet itself, and I would care- 
fully guard against the totally mistaken idea, in the minds 
of students and parents, that the string orchestra is to 
be regarded as in any way incomplete, inferior or sub- 
sidiary. I would establish, in every school or centre, on 
terms of exact equality with the full orchestra, a large 
senior string orchestra, well balanced, rehearsing daily 
or thereabouts, and aiming at nothing lower than per- 
fection in such matters as uniformity of bowing (and 
of fingering), control of intensities, color and weight of 
tone, and a hundred other topics which, added up, amount 
to what we call musical style and quality, To this or- 
chestra I would expect to attract all the finer spirits 
among those who are studving strings, and | think you 
will find that, even in the full orchestra, your most fin- 
ished players will be those who have undergone a course 
of intensive string ensemble training in the string 
orchestra. 

Ranged under the senior group, I would have a junior 
string orchestra, or, more likely, two such bodies, named 
respectively Junior and Intermediate. The 
hearsed by each of these groups must be carefully pre- 
digested, and purposely arranged in such a way that 
little, if anything, is ever given to the children to play 
which, on the technical side, has not already been sys- 
tematically taught in the instruction classes or lessons. 
In other words, we must “grade” all our educational 


music re- 


string material, and | would say that this principle of 


grading, though it receives universal lip service from 
teachers and publishers, has, in the domain of string en- 
semble, received so far totally inadequate recognition, to 


the great detriment of our string work. Furthermore, 
[ would carry the idea of the orchestral grouping of 
strings right down te the elementary instruction classes, 
and would even form primary grade “orchestras” com- 
posed of Ist year violins, violas, and cellos, with a (some- 
what more advanced) pianist, giving them a period of 
“orchestral rehearsal” over and above that provided for 
pure instruction. 

The work of bringing into being such a plan as | am 
here outlining would, of course, have to be carried out 
by the supervisors whom I am now addressing. Before 
they can begin, however, they must, first, be convinced 
of the rightness of the proposal; secondly, they must 
be prepared to furnish parents and boards of education 
with good sound reasons jor the faith which is in them. 

On what grounds, then, are we to base our claim for 
the supremacy of strings in music education? This ques- 
tion requires a far longer answer than | can give to it 
in this place, but, boiled down, it amounts as follows: 

Two values, and two only, are claimed by the advocates 


of music in general as an integral part of education. 
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The first is the vocational value as an approach to a 
professional musical career. I shall not touch upon this 
value in the present article; it was treated in a masterly 
manner by Dr. Erskine (see his speech on De-centraliz- 
ing Our Music, reported in the May, 1930, issue of the 
JourNAL). The other value, which is my present concern, 
is the cultural value; that is, as a means of bringing out 
and developing certain very desirable human faculties 
and qualities, such as a feeling for order, refinement, 
beauty, style, consideration for others and sympathy 
with what they are doing, thinking and feeling, and, in 
a very large, ultimate sense, decency. Many philosophers 
have tried to express what they divine to be the infinite 
value which music contains. I think that Plato got as 
near to it as anybody, in that celebrated passage out of 
The Republic, where he says (I quote from Dent’s 
Everyman translation) : 

“On these accounts, therefore, Glauco, is not education in 
music of the greatest importance, because the measure and 
harmony enter in the strongest manner into the inward part 
of the soul, and most powerfully affect it, introducing 
decency along with it into the mind, and making everyone 
decent if he is properly educated, and the reverse, if he 
is not. And, moreover, because the man who hath here been 
educated as he ought, perceives in the quickest manner what- 
ever workmanship is defective, and whatever execution is 
unhandsome, or whatever productions are of that kind; and 
being disgusted in a proper manner, he will praise what is 
beautiful, rejoicing in it, and receiving it into his soul, be 
nourished by it, and become a worthy and good man; but 
whatever is ugly, he will in a proper manner despise and 
hate, whilst yet he is young, and before he is able to under- 
stand reason; and when reason comes, such an one as hath 
been thus educated will embrace it, recognizing it perfectly 


well from its intimate familiarity with him. It appears to me 
that education in music is for the sake of such things as 


these.” 

By the way, how delighted Plato must be to see 
actually being carried out all over the United States of 
America, the very ideas which he formulated in Greece 
2,000 years ago! 

But “why strings?” 

The root he solution lies deeply embedded in the 
physical nature of things. Compare the strings with 
two other well-recognized and highly valued “instru- 
ments,” namely the pianoforte and the choir. Remember 
that we are not criticizing these “instruments” as devices 
for music making ; we are comparing, and judging them, 
solely according to their relative cultural value in music 
education. In other words, which of these subjects, in 
consequence of its nature as a device for producing 
sounds, provides the best means of bringing into activity 
those desirable human faculties and qualities mentioned 
above? 

Take first the topic of pitch. On the piano, every 
pitch is ready-made. Therefore the player, if he is not 
already keen on doing creative work, can produce all his 
pitches without even hearing them. 

In chorus, Or singing class, pitches are produced largely 
by reflex action, or natural and almost unconscious im- 
pulse, with a minimum of creative design on the part 
of the upper brain. Relative pitches and intervals do 
certainly demand an exercised musical intelligence, and 
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those who use this latter are certainly developing some 
of the desired faculties, etc., but any child who is not 
already keen on doing creative work, can, by “hanging 
on” to the others, produce all his pitches without doing 
any constructive mental work whatsoever. 

On a stringed instrument, each pitch has to be found 
approximately, by placing the right finger in the right 
place on the right string, and then exactly adjusted by 
ear. Meanwhile the bow-arm has to attend constantly to 
the sustaining of the pitch at a given intensity and qual- 
ity. Now, not a single detail of all this is provided for, 
or can be done, either by the instrument itself, or by 
the natural, instinctive faculties of man. It is all art and 
technique. 

Take next the topic of duration. On the piano, dura- 
tions can, by the uncreative student, be largely left to 
look after themselves, because notes held out are gen- 
erally accompanied by other notes filling in the inter- 
mediate beats. In the chorus, durations give very little 
trouble. They are generally so simple as to call for the 
slenderest exercise of the mind. Add that “idle singers”’ 
can “pick up” the lilt of a time-pattern without troubling 
to read it, and, for the rest, “hang on,” as before. 

In string music, time-patterns are generally more com- 
plicated, and every sign of duration, including rests, must 
be correctly understood and interpreted by each per- 
former individually, otherwise there is a constant, and 
very audible, confusion. I grant that, in music of a 
very simple character, a little “hanging on”’ is possible, as 
in the chorus, if the players are lazy, but string trainers 
know how to guard against this by giving their players 
plenty of time problems to keep them mentally busy and 
happy. 

On the strength of these comparisons alone, then, it 
is possible to claim for string ensemble a far higher 
cultural value, as defined above, than can be assigned to 
either piano or chorus. I must leave the reader to think 
out the rest of this argument for himself, and will only 
add here that it would be easy to find dozens of other 
topics, such as bow-lengths, bow-regions, agreed devices 
for phrase-endings, the technique of intensity variations, 
tone-color, bowing style according to period, mood, etc., 
in which the mental exertion required far exceeds that 
which is demanded by other subjects of musical educa- 
tion. 

Please do not misunderstand me. I speak of the 98 
per cent average child, ignoring one of outstanding musi- 
cal talent and one completely uninterested. All of the 
98 are potentially musical, but about 29 are ready to play, 
and then enjoy playing with the material of music. The 
remaining 69 may like music, but as active music makers 
they are diffident or indolent or, much more likely, a 
little slow in mental response. Now, my point is that 
the active minority will extract a musical education for 
themselves out of any sound-producing device. As in- 
fants, they probably created rhythmical patterns by beat- 
ing a tin can with an iron spoon. Later on they do well 
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Universal Song Book— 

Includes folk songs of all nations, spirituals, songs by contemporary com- 
posers, song arrangements from great symphonies and masterpieces of music 
which Mr. Damrosch has selected as an aid to music appreciation. 


Book Four— Universal Series— 

The songs include unison, two, three and four-part arrangements suited to 
the many and varied groupings that necessarily appear in Junior High 
Schools. Also contains special supplement devoted to Musical Instruments 
and Music History. 

Supplementary Sight-Singing Exercises— 

The musical treasures of the world in folk song and unhackneyed standard 


material carefully graded from easy melodies in major keys to difficult 
studies in part singing. 
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Assembly Songs for Every Occasion— 

The most comprehensive collection of school songs published, including 
Patriotic Songs, Community Songs, American Songs and Spirituals, Hymns, 
Songs for Holidays and School Occasions and specially arranged part songs 
and choruses. 


High School Songs for Every Occasion— 


Musicianly arrangements that are within the vocal abilities of the average 
high school group and that will help to teach the rudiments of harmony 
through the medium of song. Complete orchestration available. 
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High School Choruses for Special Occasions — 


Fifteen selected choruses that should be in the repertoire of every High 
School Glee Club. Purchased separately in octavo form, the cost of these 
selections would be at least five times that of this book. 
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Examination copies cheerfully sent on request 
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as pianists and ensemble singers. But these are the peo- 
ple who would do still better as string players. As for 
the majority of children who are just not anxious to do 
creative music making, these can dodge the labor of 
listening to the pitches they produce on the piano; in 
chorus they can dodge the whole thing and still count, in 
the census returns, as children receiving a musical edu- 
cation. On a stringed instrument you have to be a real 
musician or else nothing. 

Looking at the problem now confronting the super- 
visors in a larger and more general way I am quite aware 
that it is not merely cultural, but partly a matter of ex- 
pediency. It is up to us, in the face of an undeveloped 
public opinion regarding music education, to produce 
quick and striking results in public, and to give to back- 
ward parents, officials, etc., a clear demonstration that 
what we propose can actually be done by ordinary young- 
sters within a reasonable time. But surely, the time will 
soon arrive, or has already come, when we can begin to 
attend more to purely cultural values, led rather by our 
own aspirations than by the prejudices of hustling ignor- 
ance or window-dressing showmanship. Reflect for a 
moment that in several other departments of education 
we already disregard the spectacular aspect entirely and 
attend to the essential: We teach geometry entirely for 
its cultural value, and do not attempt to impress parents 
by a pageant illustrating Euclid’s propositions. 

Good string training is, I admit, a little slower in get- 
ting results than some of the other subjects. At the same 
time, I would say, for the benefit of those who may per- 
haps be somewhat timid in accepting my proposal, on 
account of its difficulty and complexity, that the produc- 


tion of: striking results in a fairly short time (say one 


year for a really good primary grade string orchestra) 
is by no means beyond the scope of my program, given 
capable class teachers. It all depends on the way you 
go about it. I have spent my whole life, and especially 
the last twenty years, in working out these very prob- 
lems, including the problem of class tuition, and the 
invention of a sound method of training groups of or- 
dinary string pupils to do everything faultlessly from the 
very first drills and exercises right up to the string en- 
semble work of the most difficult character, and I tell 
you that, given good teaching, a consistent method, sys- 
tematic grading, and the linking-up of classes arranged 
in rising steps, year by year, it is possible to obtain 
strikingly musical results, as an outcome of a far more 
strenuous application of ordinary school routine in a 
reasonably short time. 

I will conclude with a prediction. Look ahead ten 
years, or, perhaps, we had better say twenty-five or thirty. 
Continue the present program exactly as you have it, 
inserting, however, very carefully and systematically, the 
subject of strings, with graded orchestras of stringed 
instruments only, as suggested above. Do this, and with 
regard to general and genuine musical development 
plus human culture in the truest sense, America will 
stand as easily the first nation both in the world now and 
in all history. 

Epitor’s Note: Whether the reader agrees entirely, in part, or not at 
all with the foregoing article, he can heartily endorse the sentiments of 
Plato, whom the author quotes—in which case the reader is likely to be 
in sympathy with Mr. Brown in point of purpose, if not method. Readers 
who take issue with certain of Mr. Brown’s statements relative to voice 
and the efficacy of choral ensemble in the development of musicianship, 
may contend that some of the author’s criticisms do not seem to sub- 
stantiated in instances where treatment similar in scope and thoroughness 
to that prescribed for the string ensemble is applied to the vocal ensemble. 
Speculation on the subject in its various ramifications indicates oppor- 


tunity for discussion, which, should readers express interest in it, might 
well be accorded space in later issues. 


A CAPACITY AUDIENCE IN THE BOWL, NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA AND BAND CAMP, INTERLOCHEN, MICH. 
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‘‘ROBINSON CRUSOE’’ 


NEW 1930 
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“4 A unison and 
r Two-part Chil- 
ij dren’s Cantata. 
| 


Adapted 
for use with Boys 


especially 
| 


Lyrics arranged 
from Defoe by Edith 
Sanford Tillotson. 
Music by 
Ira B. Wilson. 
50 cents per copy 





obinson Crusoe’’ will 
sent on approval upon request 


NEW 1930 SCHOOL 


OCTAVOS 
SUPPLEMENTARY CHORUSES 
5117. My Canoe Two-part, Wilson $0.08 
$118. The Calling Sea, Two-part 

(boys) acl Wilson 
119. Comes the Dawn, Tworpart 


Gypsies 
part 
Oh, for Wings! Two-part 
Mendelssohn 
The Wind's from the North, 
Two-part (boys) Wilson 
Good Night, Sweet Day 
ie a eee -Wilson .10 
A single copy each of the octavos listed 
abor t ri 


¢ wi sent on approval upon request 


THE GOVERNOR’S 
DAUGHTER” 


_ | An Operetta 
s | for the 
Use of Senior 
High Schools. 


Le] 
eé 


8 GOVERNORS & 
DAUGHTER 


Books and lyrics by 
Alfred W. Wake- 
man 


Music by 
Wilson 





Beautiful elaborate music The book is 
dramatic, interesting and practical. ir’ 
hestra parts and stage manager's guide 
available $1.00 per copy 

A single copy of ‘‘The Governor's 
Daughter” will be sent on approval upon 


“CIRCUS DAY” 


4 An Operetta for 
Junior High 
Schools and 

Older Children 


Book and lyrics by 
i] Caroline Boalt Lo- 


renz. 


Music by John §S 
Fearis. 


Mostly unison music (never more than 
two parts), easy, rousing choruses. The 
book is clever, with splendid possibilities 
for spectacular tableau Orchestra parts 
and stage manager's guide may be secured 

$1.00 per copy. 

A single copy of “‘Circus .Day"’ 
sent on approval upon request. 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


501 E. 3rd St., DAYTON, OHIO 
91 7th Ave., NEW YORK 
218 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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S. Grace Gantt, Oakland, Cal., Secretary 
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LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOL 


MEETING of the executive 
J coinmitie of the California 

Music Supervisors Conference 
was held July 18, 1930, at the Stew- 
art Hotel in San Francisco, California. 
Those in attendance were: Mr. Her- 
man ‘Trutner, Jr., president; Miss 
Grace Gantt, Oakland, secretary; Mr. 
C. C. Jeffers, Supervisor of Music, 
San Jose, auditor; Miss Minerva Hall, 
Supervisor of Music, Long Beach, past 
president; Mr. Ernest Owen, Tamal- 
pais High School, director; Mrs. Mary 
McCauley, San Francisco State Teach- 
ers College, director. 

Matters pertaining to the meeting of 
the state conference to be held in 
Los Angeles during the week of the 
April 6 to 9, 1931, 
taken on 


Easter vacation, 
were discussed, and action 
program, place for headquarters and 
Letters were read from 
managers of several hotels in Los 
Angeles and after noting propositions 
presented voted to 
accept the offer of the Biltmore Hotel, 
as headquarters. This hotel is centrally 
located, has many large rooms for sec- 
tion meetings, is near the Philharmonic 
auditorium where the big concert will 
be held, and in every way is a most 
comfortable place in which to hold the 
The generous ofter of 


other details. 


by each, it was 


conference. 


assistance from the Los Angeles Cham- 


ber of Commerce elicited much praise. 

During the month of August our 
president, Herman Trutner, Jr., held 
informal conferences in Oakland with 
Mrs. Gertrude Parsons, head of the 
Department of Music, Los Angeles 
Polytechnic High School, first vice- 
president of the California Conference, 
and Louis Woodson Curtis, director of 
the Division of Music, Los Angeles, 
second vice-president. Responsibility 
for carrying out the various details of 


arrangements necessary to bring the 
conference to a successful conclusion 
rests largely with Mrs. Parsons and 
the second vice-president, who will 
undoubtedly receive the hearty cooper- 
ation, not only of the local Los Angeles 
music departments, but those of the 
neighboring school systems as well. A 
letter addressed by Frank A. Bouelle, 
Superintendent of the Los Angeles 
Schools, to Mr. Trutner, expressed 
interest in the plans of the executive 
committee. 

It is hoped to present as a feature of 
the program an orchestra and chorus 
of selected high school students from 
the Southern California cities. Demon- 
strations of class procedure in choral 
and instrumental organizations, appre- 
ciation and harmony classes, etc., will 
be offered by outstanding teachers, and 
the rural schools, junior and senior 
colleges, will have their problems pre- 
sented by the best available authorities. 

Your president extends to all mem- 
bers of the California Conference the 
following greetings: 

“In anticipation of a worthwhile and 
interesting program, a visit to the 
beautiful metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia, the comforts of one of the 
finest hostelries in the South, plan now 
to be there and become a part of the 
convention.” 

Program details giving the personnel 
of the staff of conductors and speakers 
will be furnished in a subsequent issue 
of this Journal. 





To Active Members: Have you mailed 
your address confirmation card? If not, 
please do so—otherwise you will not 
receive your copy of the 1930 Book of 
Proceedings. A duplicate card will be 
supplied if needed. 

Music Supervisors National Conference 

64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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HANKS to this new miracle of modern science, “aural” edu- 





cation, neglected for years except in music, is today coming 





into its own. 











Every modern teacher knows . . . the final result of education 





New Victor Radio over the air must rest upon the keenness of the hearing faculties 
Electrola RE-57— 
New Micro-Synchron- 
ous Screen-Grid Vic- actual necessity of continual . . . specific . . . EAR TRAINING. 
tor Radio, Electrola, 
and new pedagogical 





of the children who are taught; we are now face to face with the 







HOW are we to make radio “lessons” a valuable part of educational 





feature of Victor 






Home Recerding— effort? There is one tested way .. . through training for AC- 
in one exquisite cab- 
inet. TIVE LISTENING. Rhythm, instrumentation, thought content, 





mood—can all be worked out the modern way by the children 
themselves—with VICTOR RECORDS. 











Only the RCA Victor Company can offer you this . . . complete 
modern education. Instruments, texts, courses of study, Victor 


Records and the backing of 20 years’ intensive, practical work with 







thousands of teachers . . . give you the means to make radio edu- 






cation a really essential part of the curriculum. 










Take no chances on the Radio programs coming in one ear and 
out the other. Put a New Victor Radio Electrola or a Radiola-Elec- 
tric Phonograph combination in your classroom today. Step to the 


Radiola Model 86— front in radio education. 
The New Radiola 


Super-Heterodyne 
radio with Radiola- 


Electric Phonograph e 2.2.8 
Home Recording. Educational Division 


on Src aay RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J. 
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NOW! 
You can afford Matched 


Instrumentation » » » 


ERE’S GOOD NEWS 
for supervisors who have 
recognized the value of 
matched instruments for the band, 
but have felt a complete set would 
be too expensive. Pan-Americans are 
moderately priced, and complete instru- 
mentation for any size band can be 
obtained on easy terms. 
Pan-Americans are first of all 
quality instruments in every detail 
of material and workmanship. Beauty 


of tone, accurate intonation and easy 





playing distinguish each instrument 
—and each one is factory guaranteed. Our production facilities make it 
possible to build such guality at a price which makes Pan-Americans the 
ideal instruments for school bands and orchestras. 

To insure rapid progress, to win the enthusiasm of players, and 
above all to achieve that blended ensemble tone which marks successful 
bands, equip with Pan-Americans. Our Band Service Department will 
gladly help in all details of organizing —and supply complete information 


about our easy payment plan. Write now for details, without obligation 


PAN-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENT & CASE CO. 
1044 Pan-American Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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school year, your president jour- 

neyed to Syracuse, N. Y., to per- 
sonally observe the facilities relative 
to the coming meeting of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference which 
will be held in that enterprising city, 
March 18, 19 and 20, 1931. 

The delightful cordiality, vivid en- 
thusiasm, and fine spirit of cooperation 
demonstrated by Dr. G. Carl Alver- 
son, Superintendent of Schools; Eliza- 
beth V. Beach, Supervisor of Music; 
Dean Butler and Dr. Kwalwasser, of 
the College of Fine Arts, of Syracuse 
University; representatives of the music 
organizations; the Chamber of Com- 
merce; Service Clubs and the hotel 
managers, afforded a most alluring 
prognostication of what is in store 
for us. 

Hotel Syracuse has been designated 
as the headquarters hotel for the reason 
of its unusual convention facilities. 
Located on the top floor of the hotel, 
these facilities are sufficiently isolated 
to insure complete privacy for exhibit- 
ors and those attending the Confer- 
ence, avoiding the interference that is 
sometimes experienced where public 
rooms are in close proximity to the 
lobby floor. Another distinct advan- 
tage is that the exhibitors will be 
located on the same floor as the ball- 
room. Another excellent hotel—The 
Onondaga—is located one block from 
the headquarters. 

Many valuable suggestions have 
been contributed for the Conference 
program. Your present interest in the 
Conference can be expressed in no 
better way. This is your Conference 
and an expression of your thought and 
ideas is therefore most welcome, and 
eagerly solicited. 

If you have not already done so, 
begin making your plans now to at- 
tend the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference at Syracuse, N. Y., March 
18, 19 and 20, 1931. 

M. CLaAuDE ROSENBERRY, President. 


IN NORTHERN MAINE 


T is not necessary to be near metro- 
politan centers to do progressive 
work in music. This was demonstrated 
last May by the small towns of Guil- 
ford, Sangerville, Milo, Brownville, 
Monson, Dexter and Dover-Foxcroft 
in the annual school music festival held 


in previous to the close of the 
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in Dover-Foxcroft under the general 
direction of Miss Jane Foster, super- 
visor of music there. The program 
included numbers by a chorus of 150 
voices, an orchestra of 82 pieces, a 
band representing the three towns of 
Milo, Dexter and Dover-Foxcroft, and 
selections by groups from the various 
schools. The music supervisors par- 
ticipating in the program were Mrs. 
Mary Smart of Dexter, Miss Florence 
Homer of Guilford, Miss Leita French 
of Milo, Miss Ethel Everett of Brown- 
ville Junction and Miss Jane F. Foster 
of Dover-Foxcroft. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF SYRACUSE 


S a convention city for the terri- 

tory served by the Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference, Syracuse, in 
its location, is ideal. It is almost 
exactly in the center, as is shown by 
the accompanying map. It has excel- 
lent train service, being served by 
the New York Central from points 
east and west, and by the Delaware 
and Lackawanna from points south. 
The railroad mileages from Syracuse to 
the principal focal points follow. To 
find the approximate cost of your 
railroad ticket to Syracuse and return, 
multiply the mileage given by 5.4 (cents 


OTTAWA 


per mile). This takes into consideration 
the special convention rates always 
allowed by the railroads. Details con- 
cerning this reduction will follow in a 
later issue. Begin to put away your 
dimes now. Let them buy your ticket 
for you in March. 


Railroad Mileages from Syracuse to 
Focal Points in the Eastern 
























Conference 
Miles from 
State City Syracuse 

Mew WetReccccccccce Albany ...... ..147.4 
New York.....cc0e0- Buffalo .... -173.3 
New York...........New York . -272.1 
Pennsylvania ......- Pittsburgh ... 428.8 
Pennsylvania ....... Harrisburgh . . 304.7 
Pennsylvania . . Philadelphia 301.5 
Delaware ..... Wilmington .326.5 
Maryland ........++- Baltimore 396.9 
District of Columbia... Washington 434.2 
New Jersey .... .Trenton .... 272.4 
Connecticut .. Bastierd ..ccccce 274.9 
Rhode Island . Providence ...... 22.5 
Massachusetts . Springfield ...... 249.5 
Massachusetts . oe MOR. ccccccoces 347.8 
New Hampshire...... Concord ........ 421.1 
Vermont .........--Montpelier ...... 434.3 
Maine ..ccccccccees POPURRE cccccces 462.5 
DEED sexcveseceses ROE. 06000000 495.2 
Canada .ccccccccce Montreal ..ccccce 285.5 
COERER cccccccecess TOtOMtO wcccccecs 265.2 
(Continued on page 42) 














WASHINGTO® 








Map showing location of 

Syracuse in relation to 

focal points in the terri- 

tory of the Eastern Mu- 

sic Supervisors Confer- 
ence. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


An Orchestra Album of Utmost Simplicity 
SCHIRMER’S 


First Ten Easy Pieces for 
Orchestra 


Compiled and Arranged by Adolf Schmid 
“Send for FREE booklet of First Violin parts”’ 








CHORUSES 
for 
CHRISTMAS 


ood 


Bach, Johann Sebastian 
Sleepers, Wake! A Voice is Sounding 





6 CER (4-pt. chorus, mixed voices) 
hg Se ere — 
(3-pt. chorus, women’s voices) 
CRP EE kpacecccapacesteces 45 


Salama, Andrew 


ROTE PIECES | 
Arrangements for 4-pt. chorus of the carols 


FOR introduced into “The Shepherd’s Christmas 
Eve” by Cook and Foxlee. 


R H Y t H M - B A N D I. Wake, Ye Shepherds (Moravian 




















Carol) (Octavo 7436) ..........: 15 

by Il. We Bring You Glad Tidings (Bo- 
Angela Diller hemian Carol) (Octavo 7439)... .08 

and ’ , III. Lullaby, Jesus Dear (Polish 
Kate Stearns Page Carol) (Octavo 7440)........... 08 

Price, net, $1.50 IV. Hail, Good Evening (Ukrainian 
P Carol) (Octavo 7441)........-.. .08 

T BD Banh ; V. St. Joseph and Mary (Slovenian 
oe Cnle Oe cee of Carol) (Octavo 7442)........05. 10 

Diller-Page Rhythm-Band books, whose value _ a a ; 

as an educational force is more widely recog- VI. Jesus Christ is Born (Roumanian 
nized every day. This book differs from its Carol) (Octavo 7443)............ 08 

predecessors in that it is intended for younger VII. From Heaven an Angel (Hungar- 
children, whose parts are to be learned by ian Carol) (Octavo 7444)........ 08 

oud instead of being played from printed VIII. Feask with Beaplec (Moravien 
wane | | Carol) (Octavo 7445).........-4 08 

The other books in the series are: 
ood 


THE FOLK TUNE BOOK 
THE SCHUBERT BOOK 


Send for a list of other authentic old carols, 
based on folk-tunes, in tasteful and practical 
arrangements. 


Each $2.50 for a Conductor’s score and one set of parts 























G. SCHIRMER, /ac., 3 East 43rd Street, New York 
TTT 
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ITH the opening of school 

our thoughts again turn to- 

ward the things which are 
vital and necessary for growth in our 
profession. Inasmuch as our program 
is contingent not only upon the devel- 
opment of the individual, but upon the 
advancement of the interests of the 
group of which we are a part, it is 
essential that each of us keep in very 
close touch with and assume our share 
of responsibility in the organization 
which represents our profession. 

We are all aware of the vast amount 
of good work accomplished by the 
Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, through whose agency music now 
has a more secure place in the school 
curriculum than ever before. Whether 
or not we have taken an active part 
in this work, we have reaped our share 
of. the benefits and will continue to 
profit by the far-reaching activities of 
our great organization. 

We of the North Central Confer- 
ence, the largest of the sectional con- 
ferences, must accept seriously our full 
share of responsibility. We meet but 
once in two years; nevertheless through 
our association with the National Con- 
ference and through the activities of 
our own unit, the work of the organiza- 
tion is going on continuously. It is not 
enough, therefore, that we, as members, 
become Conference-conscious only dur- 
ing the period of the biennial meeting 
of our group. 

Now that the time for our biennial 
session is close at hand, it is especially 
important that we keep conference 
matters in mind. First of all, plan to go 
to Des Moines in April. 


Second, help our treasurer to prepare 
for the heavy work of the coming sea- 
son by sending in your annual member- 
ship fee now. This will not only help 
the treasurer but will benefit you, 
because it will assure retaining of your 
name on the mailing list and you will 
be kept informed as to what is devel- 
oping from time to time. 

Third, cooperate with the conference 
offices and your state chairman by secur- 
ing more members. Every person in the 
field of music education or supervision, 
as well as those who are preparing 
for supervision, will benefit through 
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LORRAIN E. WATTERS 
Director of Music Education 
Des Moines, lowa, Public Schools 


Conference membership and_ will 
strengthen the organization. 

Write to your state chairman today; 
send in your membership dues; supply 
a list of prospective members—and 
then personally invite each of these to 
join the North Central and National 
Conferences. 

It is also suggested that a compre- 
hensive announcement regarding the 
Des Moines meeting be made in the 
music sections of the various state 
teachers’ meetings this fall: 





NORTH CENTRAL STATE 
CHAIRMEN 


Illinois: Mayme E, Irons, 1310 West Main 
Street, Decatur, Illinois. 

Indiana: Helen Hollingsworth, 1116 West 30th 
St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Iowa: Clara L. Thomas, Board of Education 
Building, Davenport, Iowa. 

Vichigan: Clara Ellen Starr, 153 E. Elizabeth 
St., Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota: Walter Grimm, Winona State Teach- 
ers College, Winona, Minnesota. 

Nebraska: Mrs. Carol M. Pitts, Dept. of Mu- 
sic, Central High School, Omaha, Neb. 
North Dakota: Fanny C. Amidor, State Teach- 

ers College, Valley City, N. D. 
Ohio: Gaylord R. Humberger, Senior High 
School Building, Springfield, Ohio. 
South Dakota: Reva Russell, 910 S. Main 
Street, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Wisconsin: Florence A. Flanagan, 1335 Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Western Ontario: E. W. Goethe Quantz, 161 
Duchess Avenue, London, Ontario. 





LANS are now under way for 

organizing a North Central High 
School Orchestra and also a North 
Central High School Chorus to give a 
joint concert on the closing night of 
the conference in Des Moines Friday, 
April 17th. The large stage of the 
Shrine Temple in Des Moines will 
afford abundant space for presenting 
a feature of such large proportions. 
The organization of the orchestra will 
be in charge ot Mr. Joseph Maddy, 
Box 31, Ann Arbor, Michigan, while 
Mr. Jacob A. Evanson, Community 
Music Association, Flint, Michigan, 
will organize the chorus. All high 
school teachers of music or supervisors 
of the North Central district who 
might be interested in enrolling pupils 
in either of these organizations can get 
application blanks giving the detailed 
information by writing either Mr. 
Maddy or Mr. Evanson. 

HERMAN F. Situ, President. 

N the choice of Des Moines, Iowa, 

as the city for the biennial meeting 
of the North Central Conference in 
1931, we are very fortunate both as to 
location, available facilities, and the 
degree of whole-hearted cooperation 
offered to us by the people of Des 
Moines. 

Mr. Lorrain E. Waters, Director of 
Music in the Des Moines schools, and 
Mr. G. E. Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, promise to 
leave no stone unturned to provide 
everything possible for our pleasure 
and comfort. Advance information in- 
dicates that we are to enjoy a program 
of extraordinary interest and we are 
looking forward to a most profitable 
meeting. 

Our good friend and president, Mr. 
Herman Smith of Milwaukee, presents 
on this page a brief announcement 
regarding the program and will have 
more to tell us in the next issue of the 
Journal. 

By all means let us strengthen our- 
selves and our profession by becoming 
active members of the North Central 
Conference in spirit as well as in name. 

This means maintenance of active in- 
terest and participation in’ Conference 
affairs throughout the year and from 
year to year—not simply paying dues 
and attending the biennial meetings. 
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Do You Know about tl 


Our Educational Department is maintjined 
for your requirements. We wish you to el fr 
lists of material no matter how particubr or 


Are you interested in choruses for boys’ tre 
choruses with orchestra accompanimen}? In 
our wide resources and experience are yours 
are received and welcomed. No matter rhat 
hesitate to write to us. This service is tend 


Directors and Supervisors will find the: 


Preparation and Presentation of the Operetta 
by Frank A. Beach 
Price $2.00, cloth 


A thorough-going book that clears up one by one the problems of choosing, preparing and 
presenting operettas. No detail has been overlooked and the book of 228 pages is richly 
illustrated both in black and white and in color. 


The Glenn Glee Club Book for Girls 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
42 songs 128 pages of music 
Price $1.25, cloth 


This book aims to meet the need for music of a medium grade of difficulty which will ap- 
peal to girls of junior high and early high school age. The selections present subject mat- 
ter suitable for young singers; the melodies possess charm on their own account; the har- 
monies have been made interesting to all the parts; and the mind is trained to regard the 
head and the heart as twin guides to interpretation. 


The Junior I 
of the Ditson School and 


Prepared by 
Osbourne McConathy, Russell V. Morgan and Harry F. Clarke 
A unique band course that enables boys and girls who have never held an instrument to do ensemble 
playing right from the first lesson. The parts in each piece are graded in difficulty so that beginners 
can play ensemble with experienced players. 
Drills in tone cadence and rhythm precede each selection. Fingering charts and full instructions for 
playing each instrument are given. 
Seventeen Students’ Books and Leader’s Book, each 75 cents. 
/ 
} 


Bostow Oliver Ditso 


179 Tremont Street 
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t the Ditson List Service? 


1aintgined for your convenience in selecting material 
u to feel free to call on us and shall be glad to make up 
rticubr or diversified your needs. 


' boys’ treble voices, a Cappella choruses, or perhaps 
imen}? In this important matter of proper selection, 
are jours to command. Daily inquiries of this nature 
tter yhat your particular problems of this sort, do not 
se istendered without charge. 


nd these books an invaluable aid in teaching: 


The Ditson Chorus Book 
For High Schools and Choral Societies 
Edited by George J. Abbott, William Breach and James D. Price 
a Price $1.50, cloth 
richly The book is different because not a single number in it can be found in any other book. 
It will stay different, not only because each number is “copyright,”’ but because not one 


was written to order. Every number is spontaneous, singable, musically worth while, and 
all have been tested by actual use in the schoolroom. 


The Glenn Glee Club Book for Boys 
Edited by Mabelle Glenn and Virginia French 
Price $1.25, cloth 


Ae 


ill ap- The name of Mabelle Glenn as editor is in itself a guarantee of the superiority of this 
L mat- book, which is different, unhackneyed. It was compiled after wide experience with large 
e har- classes of Junior High School boys who have shown a desire for music worthy of artistic 
rd the interpretation. The range of each voice has been carefully watched, special attention being 


given to the Alto-Tenor part. 


mior Band Course 
poland Community Band Series 


In addition to the Junior Band Course, there is available 


THE DITSON SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BAND SERIES 


»mble 
nners The Senior Course 
ns for which may be regarded as a senior course for bands of more advanced training and attainment. 


20 Educational Books for individual band instruments and strings............... each 75 cents 
The Leader’s Book, a complete manual for leaders of school, amateur and professional bands, $1.50 


son Com pany ew York 


10 E. Thirty-Fourth Street 
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NEW 


FILLMORE 


Publications for 


BAND 


The Fillmore Folk Tune Band 
Book for Beginners 
by LEON METCALF 


had only to be announced 
to be a success. 


The Fillmore Folk Tune Band Book he- 
gins at a definite place, moves correctly 
and carefully one step at a time, and ar- 
rives at a definite point quickly, thoroughly 
and efficiently No necessity of referring t 
different parts of the book for material 
Everything is in perfect order with all of 
the pedagogical problems solved for the 
teacher 

This is not a cornet instruction book ar- 
ranged for band as are most beginner's 
methods, but instead each instrument is 
treated correctly, sensibly and understand- 
ingly. It has already been endorsed by the 
leading educators. All modern band teach 
ers should examine this wor 


PUBLISHED FOR 

Db PICCOLO TENOR SAXOPHONE 
C FLUTE BAR. SAXOPHONE 
OBOE BARITONE, Treble Clef 
Eb CLARINET BARITONE. Bass Clef 
Bb CLARINET TROMBONES, Bass Clef 
CORNET BASSOON 
Eb ALTO (HORN) Eb BASS 
SOP. SAXOPHONE BB8b BASS 
ALTO SAXOPHONE DRUMS 
Directions on “How to Use” sent free. 

Price, Each Band Book, 30 cents. 


The Fillmore Transition 
Band Book 
by LEON METCALF 


Enthusiastically accepted as the greatest 
First Reader band book There are 
thirty-one easy band tunes, and just the 
material for your junior groups. Use sub- 
sequent to the above Folk Tune Band 
Book.* 


PUBLISHED FOR 

First Cornet; Second Cornet; Special Clari- 
net; First Clarinet; Second Clarinet; Alt 
Clarinet; Bass Clarinet; E-flat Clarinet; Db 
Piccolo; C Flute; Oboe (C Melody Saxo- 
phone); Bassoon; Soprano Saxophone; Alt« 
Saxophone; Tenor Saxophone; Baritone 
Saxophone; First Eb Horn; Second Eb Horn; 
Third Eb Horn; First Trombone, Bass Clef 
Second Trombone, Bass Clef; First and 
Second Trombones, Treble Clef; Second 
Baritone, Second Bassoon or Bb Bass, Bass 
Clef; Second Baritone, Bb Bass, Treble, or 
Baritone Saxophone; Baritone, Bass Clef 
Baritone, Treble Clef; Eb Bass; BBb Bass, 
and Drums 

Price, Each Book, 30 cents 

Conductor's Book, $1.00 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE 
SEPARATE BAND NUMBERS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATION 


Laurel March, easy. Bennett ..$0. 66 

Tigris Temple, march, med. E. P 
Brooks 60 

Consistory, march, med. E. P. Brooks .60 


The Klaxon, march, med Henry 
Fillmore ........ = . 60 
Swamp Opera, a trombone bog 
Griffith sincenain — 
Chimes of love, waltz solo for cathe- 
dral chimes. Henry Fillmore 1.00 
Lightning Fingers, clarinet solo and 
bend. Fillmore .................... — * 
Lightning Fingers, clarinet solo and 
piano. Fillmore . — 75 
Military Escort in § Ways, novelty 
Fillmore — ae 


SEND FOR THE SAMPLE CORNET 
PA 


Fillmore Music House 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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President 
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CIVIC CENTER OF 


HE second meeting of the music 
teachers and supervisors of this 
section, which includes the states 
of Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington, will be held in Spokane, April 
6, 7 and 8, 1931. It is fortunate indeed 
that with the great distances in these 
states we can have an invitation from 
a large city centrally located which 
will accommodate all members. Our 
meeting will convene the first three days 
of the week just before the Inland Em- 
pire Educational Meeting, which will 
insure us adequate hotel and auditorium 
facilities. All meetings will be held at 
the Davenport Hotel. 

Mr. Glenn Woods of Oakland, Cali- 
iornia, will direct the Northwest High 
School Orchestra, and Walter C. Welke 
of the department of the 
University of Washington is chairman 
of the committee to organize this or- 
chestra. Some of the proposed features 
of the program include the appearance 
of several choral ensembles, a special 
rehearsal of the orchestra for the mem- 
informal 


orchestral 


bers of the conference, an 
get-together dinner, demonstrations of 
various types of work and a special 
artists’ program. The exhibitors are 
planning to bring to us the newest and 
finest things available in materials and 
equipment. 

The state chairmen, Judith Mahan, 
Idaho; Rose Zimmerman, Washington; 
Eleanor Dew, Oregon, and Marguerite 
Hood, Montana, will appeal to you 
soon for your dues and we ask that 
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SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


you respond early so all this can be 
cared for with the minimum of effort. 

We are requesting all music teachers 
and supervisors in our section to ar- 
range their programs right now so 
they can spend these three days with 
other members of their profession at 
this important conference in the spring 
at Spokane. 

Frances D. NEWENHAM, President. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 





LANS are well under way for the 

meeting of the second Anglo-Ameri- 
can Music Conference to be held in 
Lausanne, Switzerland, July 31 to 
August 7, inclusive, 1931. 

Many details in regard to the pro- 
grams will be announced in the next 
issue of the Journal. Meanwhile all 
who are interested should write to the 
Chairman of the American Committee 
for information, Paul J. Weaver, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr. John Erskine is the American 
president of the Conference. The 
American Executive Committee in- 
cludes, in addition to the Chairman, 
Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Miss Ma- 
belle Glenn, Mrs. Ruth Hailer Otta- 
way, Franklin Dunham, Wm. Arms 
Fisher, and Russell V. Morgan in an 
ex-officio capacity, as President of the 
M.S.N.C. Thos. Cook & Son are the 
official travel agents for the Anglo- 
American Conference, and are arrang- 
ing specially prepared tours in this 
connection. 
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To Music Supervisors: 


Send us your name and permanent address 
together with your present school location, and we will mail 


you free miniature solo cornet or Ist violin parts to these 


PRACTICAL COLLECTIONS 


for 


SCHOOL BANDS «= ORCHESTRAS 


Or we will send you on 15 DAYS’ TRIAL the 


regular books for solo cornet or Ist violin (and piano if re- 
quested) to such of the collections as you desire to examine. 


Use COUPON, please. 


JACOBS’ BAND BOOK OF CLASSICS, No. 1. Con- 

tains 16 numbers by such world-renowned composers 

Al as Verdi, Grieg, Schumann, Schubert, Massenet, Offen- 

bach, Chaminade, Brahms. Will aid in shaping the 

young players Excellent practice in interpretive 

Instrumentation includes all saxophones, flutes in C, 
Each book, 30c. 


taste of 
playing. 
alto and bass clarinets. 


for Or- 


JACOBS’ ALBUM OF MASTER CLASSICS 

chestra and Band. Complete for either ensemble, play- 

able in combination. Pubiished in 38 separate books, 

saxophones included; clarinets and trumpets in Bb. 
14 numbers, representing the following composers: Gounod, 


Wag- 


Rubinstein, Batiste, Beethoven, Handel, Tschaikowsky, 
ner, Rachmaainoff, Goldmark, Schubert, Clark, Piano, $1.00; 


all other books each 50c. 


JACOBS’ ENSEMBLE for Orchestra, Band and Saxo- 

phone Band. A diversified collection of 14 original 

compositions by various American writers. Complete 

for full orchestra, for band, and for saxophone band. 
Playable in combination. 41 separate books, including lead 
parts for violin, Bb cornet, oboe, soprano saxophone in C, Bb 
soprano saxophone, Eb alto saxophone. Piano, $1.00; all other 
books each 50c. 


16 original compositions, including 8 marches in a 
“quickstep” size book. An ideal collection for field, 
street or concert. “Not too difficult for the very 
young band, but good enough for any band.” Large, clear 
notes, printed on good paper, durably bound in handsome 
cover.—“The snappiest Band Book in print."” Each book, 30c 


D] JACOBS’ SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY BAND BOOK. 


JACOBS’ EVERGREEN COLLECTION of Fifty Fa- 

mous Old Songs. For Band and Orchestra (also com- 

plete for Saxophone Band). A choice selection of 

songs that outlive the passing generations—patriotic 
and national songs; war songs; Scotch and Irish; Southern 
and sacred. Arranged in singing keys. 38 separate books. 
Band books are “quickstep’’ size (5% x7); books for piano, 
strings, horns in F, and tenor banjo chords are octavo size 
(7x10%4). Piano, 60c; all other books each 30c. 


JACOBS’ BAND BOOK OF MILITARY MARCHES, 

No. 1. 16 excellent standard marches. Few collec- 

tions of band music have books for alto and bass 

clarinets and all saxophones, but this one has ’em 
all. Nor does any other band book contain NATIONAL 
EMBLEM, by E. E. Bagley, a march unexcelled in merit and 
lasting popularity. Each book, 30c. 








Walter Jacobs, Inc., Boston 


Publishers of 


Jacobs’ Orchestra Monthly and Jacobs’ Band Monthly 
(Each Magazine $2.00 the Year) 
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(3 volumes.) Each volume contains selections such as 

Kamennoi-Ostrow (Rubinstein), Polonaise Militaire 

(Chopin), Triumphal March (Verdi), Angelus (Mas- 
senet). Effective in both large and small combinations, us 
all parts are carefully cued. Parts for saxophones, clarinets 
and trumpets in Bp. Prices each volume: Piano, $1.00; all 
other books each 50c. 


JACOBS’ FOLIO FOR SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS and 
Other Young Instrumental Ensembles. (3 volumes.) 
Clarinets and trumpets in Bp. While easy to play, 
the melodies are superbly tuneful 


GI JACOBS’ FOLIO OF CLASSICS FOR ORCHESTRA. 


and the arrange- 
ments for all instruments are effective, practical and correct. 
Parts for 47 instruments, saxophones included. Prices, each 
volume: Piano, 75c; all other books each 40c. 


BAND. 14 selected numbers complete for either band 
or orchestra, playable in combination. Clarinets and 
trumpets in Bp. Lead parts for eight different instru- 


| ] JACOBS’ CONCERT ALBUM FOR ORCHESTRA AND 
ments; includes complete saxophone band arrangement. Num- 


bers include Rakoczy March (Berlioz-Liszt), Pasquinade 
(Gottschalk), Amaryllis (Ghys), etc. Piano, $1.00; all other 


books each 50c. 


ARD MARCHES FOR ORCHESTRA. (3 volumes.) 
Each volume contains 15 marches, including such 
standards as Our Director, National Emblem and The 
instruments: First violin or solo-first Eb «alto 
Complete also for saxophone trio. All trumpets 
in Bb, and all parts thoroughly cued. Prices, 
Piano, $1.00; all other books each 50c. 


J ] JACOBS’ LOOSE LEAF COLLECTION OF STAND- 
NC-4._ I 


ead 
saxophone. 
and clarinets 
each volume: 


15-Day Approval Coupon 


WALTER JACOBS, INC., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Send on 15 DAYS’ APPROVAL FOR 

O) Selo Bh Trumpet (ist Violin [1 Piano (Conductor) 
(Check to indicate instruments wanted.) 





the Collections that I have checked (V) below. 


DOA OB oO ¢ oD OE 

oF OG O8 of og 
Address package to 
TERMNB sc ccscsccce oevcces ecccccece ecccccccccce Cocccvccescces 
GERGERE TURES onc cccnccsccsvecscccccvesscsccesscevevesios 
BRTEIS coc vcecctccsccecccesese pS ore BOE. .cccvese 
CITY. .cccccccccces cocccccccccccccce cA T Me do ccce ° ° 


If permanent address is different from above 


ly Ss, CE circuddnes 9046dedcesgnewesetanbhasaseewase 
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New Operettas 


with a definite purpose, which will 
be particularly suitable for use in 
Grade Schools and Junior Clubs. 
They are cleverly written with a 
good sense of the “theater” and 
may include in their production 
children from all the Grades. 


The Little Garden 


By ELSIE WHITCOMB 


(dl Wow — 


= 


A charming Flower play with gay, lilting 
tunes and colorful costumes. The story is 
that of a lovely garden, neelected by a 
faithless gardener, whose beautiful in- 
habitants suffer sadly from lack of water 
and the threatened attack of fat green 
worms Kindly birds and friendly boys 
and girls rescue them and restore their 
former beauty It should prove useful im 
ingecesing m youthful minds the im- 
portance of th ughtful flower care. (Price, 
50 cents.) 


The Home in 
the Shoe 


By MARIE G. MERRILL 
F Gute 


: 
5 


a 


cox 


eek 
e. Ae 


A Health Play for Children which will 
deo much to encourage right habits of liv- 
ing and eating. Familiar Mother Goose 
characters are used in a charming little 
story which children will enjoy. Much of 
the music is adapted from the Classics and 
Folk Songs, while simple dances give move- 
ment and color. It will be very easy to 
present and can be made most effective. 
(Price, 40 cents.) 


Send for?our complete list of 
Operettas_and_Entertainments 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
. -". Publishers .”. . 
429 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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HE Southern Conference did its 
share in the campaign instituted 
by the National Conference last 
year, and added many new names to 
the membership, each furnishing its 
quota. These, of course, are members 
of our Sectional Conference, and will 
make for a strengthening of our forces 
for carrying on the work of music edu- 
cation in the South, so that we have 
doubly aided the cause and achieved 
additional prestige in two places at the 
same time. 

The thought comes to one, however, 
that the meeting of the Southern Con- 
ference ought to furnish an even greater 
incentive to work for swelling the 
membership, in that it is the occasion 
when we meet to discuss the problems 
peculiar to our own locality. 

Since the biennial meeting plan was 
put in force, we have had two wonder- 
fully interesting and wholesomely en- 
joyable conferences: two years ago, 
in Asheville, North Carolina, and four 
years ago in Richmond, Virginia. Each 
of these held an especial attraction for 
all of the states in the conference, and 
both were particularly accessible to a 
majority of supervisors of the South. 
One of the main cbjects of these sec- 
tional meetings is to make possible a 
more universal attendance. 

The writer would like to urge, there- 
fore, an intensive drive for new mem- 
bers, and an effort on the part of all 
active members to assure the immedi- 
ate renewal of all old members, as well 
as the reinstatement of former mem- 
bers. As already stated, the folks in 
Memphis are really anxious to make 
cur visit a memorable one in every 
wav. The Tennessee metropolis is 
easy of access to many, and holds 
numerous attractions of its own. The 
conference there should prove the best 
yet. 

We must not lose sight, however, of 
the real objective in banding together 
in one cooperative group, i. e., the 
furthering of our own interests as 
music educators, and those of the pro- 
fession in general. With this end in 
view, whether or not it is possible to 
attend the convention, membership in 
the Conference is of vital importance 
to every supervisor. 


We need a medium through which 
we can work together for the common 
good, and I know of none better than 
the Southern Conference for Music 
Education. Let’s get everybody with 
us. 


From the President 


O the Members of the Southern 

Conference: Greetings! The South 
ern Conference is the first of the sec- 
tional conferences to hold its meeting 
next spring. We are going into new 
territory where we hope to reach many 
who have been unable to attend in the 
past—Memphis, Tennessee, March 11- 
13, 1931. 

Plans are already on the way for a 
wonderful meeting. If you have never 
attended a conference, you have no 
conception of what it will mean to you 
to hear some of the foremost educators 
in the country; to see actual demon- 
strations of school music, and to hear 
the All-Southern High’ School Chorus 
and Orchestra under such expert di- 
rectors as Mr. Breach and Mr. Maddy. 
If you have attended previous confer- 
ences, you know what it will mean in 
inspiration and renewed enthusiasm 
for your work. 

The hotels, Chamber of Commerce, 
and many other organizations are co- 
operating with Clementine Monohan, 
our hostess, to make this the finest 
conference possible. 

Begin making your plans now to be 
“among those present.” Let’s begin 
with our September salaries to put 
something aside toward our conference 
expenses. 

Let’s be there five hundred strong! 

Grace P. WoopMAN, President 


One More Word 


HE plans for the Southern Con- 

ference for Music Education are 
assuming definite proportions, and the 
next issue of the Journal will print 
some of the details. Meanwhile, Clem- 
entine Monohan, Supervisor of Music, 
Memphis, and local chairman, has al- 
ready announced that they are laying 
elaborate plans for the entertainment 
of their guests, the members of the 
Conference. 
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Fill your music needs at small cost 


Because these books are so exceedingly popular and are being used in such large 
quantities it is possible to manufacture them at low cost which advantage is, in turn, 
passed on to the schools of the country. You probably know most of these books but 
look over the descriptions again and note the unusually low prices, then send in an 
order NOW and fill your music needs at small cost. 


\ NN‘ y aut 
AYSNGS 


Program Choruses _ off the press. Over 70 


and beautiful arrange- 
ments which are spectacular and appropriate for 
program use—the kind young people delight in sing- 
ing—beautiful ballads—songs of stirring action and 
adventure—songs of heroism and courage. All espe- 
cially arranged for this book. 256 pages. Paper 
binding, 35c; cloth binding, 80c, postpaid. 


“The GOLDEN BOOK’ Unquestionably the most 


widely used assembly 
song book. Over 200 selections, some for every 
purpose. The musical arrangements have practical 
utility and their quality is assured by the reputations 
of the compilers and editors, six outstanding leaders 
in school music. 20c a copy, or $1.80 a dozen, post- 
paid. A hundred or more at $13.00 a hundred, trans- 
portation extra. 


“The GRAY BOOK’’A book simply packed with 


an unusually choice collec- 
tion of songs especially suited for assembly singing 
in Junior and Senior High Schools. There are sea 
songs, college songs, negro spirituals, stunt songs, 
male choruses, and many others. 20c a copy, or $1.80 
a dozen, postpaid. A hundred or more at $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation extra. 


“The BLUE BOOK” This is The GOLDEN 


OOK and The GRAY 
BOOK combined, plus a section of specially arranged 
spirituals. This makes a total of 326 different selec- 
tions. It is bound in durable cloth and is unquestion- 
ably the largest amount of select material ever offered 
at the price. Single copies, 75c; two or more, 60c, 
postpaid; quantities at 45c, transportation extra. 





Dictionary of A low-priced hand-book 
: for students of music ap- 
Musical Instruments 


preciation and members of 
school orchestras and bands, giving concise and well 
illustrated descriptions of all modern musical instru- 
ments. 25c a copy, or $1.92 a dozen, postpaid; or 
$12.00 a hundred, transportation extra. 


Complete orchestral and 


Instrumentation of band parts for all of the 
66 ” 

The GOLDEN BOOK songs in The GOLDEN 
BOOK. Consists of 18 books supplying parts for all 
instruments in common use. Send for complete de- 
scription. Each book, 80c, or $8.64 a dozen, post- 
paid; or $64.00 a hundred, transportation extra. 


Music Fundamentals A first book in musical 


theory in which each sub- 
ject is made graphic by means of appropriate illustra- 
tions. An essential working tool for beginners and 
very effective from the teacher’s point of view. 32c a 
copy, or $3.45 a dozen, postpaid; in quantities at 
24c a copy, transportation extra. 


A Music Workbook A book of staff-ruled sheets 


with an introduction on writ- 
ing music manuscript, containing some pointed sug- 
gestions that get the student started right in his music 
writing. Illustrates all signs and symbols and con- 
tains a concise glossary of terms. 20c a copy, or 
$2.16 a dozen, postpaid; in quantities at 15c a copy, 
transportation extra. 


Order These Books NOW and Save Money on Your Fall Requirements 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 434 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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& SS INSTR CTION Among other things proposed are: 
A [ J a dance instead of the usual banquet; 
‘ , , . ‘ : f a drive around the city, noted for its 
is with us to stay. It is a logical reflection in the music educa- tiiines anal edianmenall Caieeeitinnn a akily anil 
tional world of the intense economic period in which we are | esa (?) at the femens Nineteenth Con- 
living. Using an abrupt phrase of the business man, we must || ure Chl. ete. abe 

“increase production but reduce overhead,” and that without a | Of aor 
lowering of quality. 


course, preparations are 


All-Southern High 


great 
being made for the 
School Orchestra and Chorus. Miss 
Helen McBride, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, who has charge of the chorus 
personnel, has already issued an invi- 
tation and a call for candidates to the 
committee is ar- 


The class instruction teacher or the private teacher who 
teaches only partly in class, may increase production and 
reduce overhead, and at the same time add to his prestige 
and income, without sacrificing in the least those ethical val- 
ues which critics of class instruction say frequently are lost 
in any instruction in which standardization enters. 


various states. The 
ranging a special plan of entertainment 
for the young folks — with the usual 
dance, of course. 


- method of the present day a“ . 
of the progressive days to come” EASTERN CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 33) 








Playing the Piano 


A Course of Rote Training 
FOR BEGINNERS 


Class or Private Instruction 


By Guy Maier and Helene Corzilius 


impart its contents in the best possible way. Prefacing 

each of the seven parts in the Teacher's Manual (Complete 
edition) is an illuminating chapter of explanatory and descriptive 
matter which perfectly expounds the examples and exercises 
which follow. Another excellent feature is the regularity of the 
gradation—progress comes almost automatically. 


F impace es co is done in this method to help the teacher 


TEACHER'S MANUAL (Complete) $3.00 


Pupit’s Book (Without Explanatory Text) 


PARTICULAR VIRTUES of “PLAYING THE PIANO” 


Insists upon musicianship rather | 
than mechanics. l 
Is logically developed according to || 


Invites the co-operation of parents 
as well as teachers. 


Places emphasis upon the proper 


pedagogical principles. 
Makes piano practice interesting 
rather than the usual bore. 
Develops any creative talent the 
child may possess. 


Can be co-ordinated with existing 
methods. 


acquiring of muscular habits be- 
fore introducing the idea of 
reading from notes. 

Has been collaborated in by a Mas- 
ter in the art of piano playing. 
Has been thoroughly tested in both 

individual and class use. 


For further particulars address 


J. FISCHER & BRO., 119 W.40th St. New York, N.Y. 
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SCHOOL MUSIC OF ALL KINDS 
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Music ©, Eldridge Entertainment House, 
Sam Fox Publishing Co., and many others. 
SEND YOUR MSS. FOR QUOTATION 
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Harotp L. BuTLER 


A” dean of the College of Fine Arts 

at Syracuse University, Dr. Butler 
recognition as a musician 
Trained as a singer in 
Chicago, New York, Milan and Paris, 
he was the principal with the 
Castle Square Opera Company of New 
York City for two years, and solo 
bass at the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, and Episcopal 
Church at Paris. He has given nearly 
one thousand recitals during the past 
thirty-five years. Although Dr. Butler’s 
field is not primarily public school 
music, as a music educator he has 
always given public school music his 
support in every possible way, and 
Syracuse University School of Music, 
under his direction, has identified itself 
frequently with public school projects. 
As a writer of articles in various 
magazines on all phases of music edu- 
cation, and as a lecturer before con- 
ferences of music educators, Dr. 
Butler is well known. P. A. M. 


has won 
and educator. 


bass 
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What makes a clarinet good? 


It is difficult for the supervisor who is not a clarinet-player to distinguish between a good and 
poor clarinet, for a poor clarinet may look better than'a good one. But ask a professional clarinet 
player and you will hear something as follows: 


“A good clarinet not only plays easily and freely—because this depends largely on the adjust- 
ment of the mouthpiece; but a good clarinet produces a large, full volume of sound, easily and 
freely. Some poor clarinets may be made to play easily, but their tone is thin and meagre. 
However, the greatest test of a clarinet is the even distribution of the tones of its scale and 
the accuracy of the overtones. A poor clarinet always falls down here.” 


Because of possessing these qualities and masterly workmanship, Bettoney-made metal clarinets excel every- 
where. Insist on getting metal clarinets made by Bettoney, originator of Silva-Bet, the first successful metal 
clarinet ever produced. You can do it, for there is a Bettoney-made metal clarinet at a price for every purse. 


Silva-Bet Boston Wonder P. X. Laube Madelon 


All are protected by our patent No. 1705634. 
Write us for further information about our Clarinets and our new publications for Silva-Winds. 


The CUNDY-BETTONEY CO. Boston, Mass. 




















To Every Progressive 
School Music Department 








SERVICE 


) P CONVENIENCE 











1 A real “SERVICE BULLE- 
® TIN’—It is practical in Help- 2 E. M. B. GUIDE—Its 176 pages The “INSTRUMENT CATA- 
ful Suggestions, Reviews, Pictures ® comprise a most complete Ref- ® LOG’—the result of a most 
and Articles. erence Guide to “School Music Mater- comprehensive investigation of in- 
“It Solves Your Working Prob- ials of all publishers”. Price $1.00. strument values. 1930 Edition just 
lems.” $1.00 per year. Sample copy (Sent gratis to all bonafide super- off press, available to instrumental 
gratis. visors and directors.) directors. 


The World’s Largest Steck—of School Music Supplies 
AT YOUR COMMAND 


| : ‘ 
| Educational Music Bureau, Inc. “s5rexcs" 
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—and We Guarantee 


to Give Your School 
a Playing Band in 12 Weeks 


The Only School Band Plan 
that is Guaranteed 


Hundreds of School Bands have been organized under 
the Holton Plan without a single failure. We guarantee 
to produce a playing band in your school in twelve weeks 
time. Success is Certain! 


No Financial Risk to You, 
the School or Parents 


If we cannot produce a playing band in 12 weeks the 
plan will not have cost the school or the parents a single 
penny. That is the only basis upon which we organize 
school bands and we have been highly successful in every 
instance. 


We Interest Children and Parents 


Superintendent is entirely relieved of the tedious work 
and responsibility of interesting children or parents in 
purchasing instruments, making proper choice of instru- 
ments and guaranteeing each child’s progress. 


No Conflict with Class Work 


Instruction is conducted during regular study periods. 
Any child from fourth grade up is eligible. Any number 
can participate. It arouses self interest in the student — 
keeps many a boy or girl in school who might miss a full 
education without it. It is one of the most tangible per- 
manent evidences of work well done that a supervisor can 
leave behind him.. Write at once giving your grade and 
high school enrollment, and if possible names of Super- 
intendents in neighboring towns who deserve a band. 


FRANK HOLTON & CO. 


600 CHURCH ST. ELKHORN, WIS. 
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ARCH 24th, 25th, 26th, 1931, 
will see us gathered in Colo- 


rado Springs, Colorado, for 
our third sectional conference, so it is 
high time to begin shaping your plans 
to attend. No progressive supervisor 
can afford to miss these sectional meet- 
ings because of the inspiration received 
from the program, the rubbing of 
elbows with friends and the exchang- 
ing of ideas with others from different 
parts of the country. This year there 
wili be an additional incentive because 
of the convention city. Can 
you imagine a more beautiful 
spot to hold a conference than 
Colorado Springs; a little city 
surrounded by a scenic beauty 
that is not surpassed in the 
world! You cannot afford to 
miss this year’s meeting for 
two reasons: first, what you 
are going to hear, and second, 
what you will see. Begin sav- 
ing your dimes now, if you 
haven't already started to do so 
(I began last spring, the day 
I left Chicago after that won- 
derful meeting), and when 
March 22nd 
haven't enough saved to make 
the trip, borrow it and go. 
It is too early to say defi- 


arrives if you 


nitely what will be on the pro- 
gram; however, arrangements 
have been made with several 
celebrities to take part; two 
outstanding educators in the 
field of rural music will be with 
us and choral organizations 
from four states will also add 
to the enjoyment. Many re- 
quests have been received ask- 
ing that demonstration work be 
emphasized, so that particular 
phase will have a prominent 
place on the program. Program sug- 
gestions are earnestly solicited. 

I have saved the best for the last: 
the Conference orchestra and chorus! 
The committee is featuring presidents 
this year. We are happy to announce 
that Mr. Russell Morgan, President of 
the National Conference, will conduct 
the orchestra and Mr. John C. Kendel, 
Past President of the Southwestern 
Conference, will direct the chorus. I 
feel sure that none of the other sec- 
tional conferences can surpass that 
line-up. Mr. Frank Beach, Emporia, 
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Kansas, will be in charge of organiz- 
ing the chorus. Mr. Fred Fink, Colo- 
rado Springs, will organize the or- 
chestra. 

I have Colorado 
Springs and am very much pleased 
with the prospects for a splendid Con- 
ference. Mr. Effinger and Mr. Fink 
are both very enthusiastic as are mem- 
bers of the Board of Education, the 
Chamber of Commerce, music clubs 
and various other clubs and_ civic 
groups. The American 


recently visited 


Legion has 


GATEWAY OF THE GARDEN OF THE 
GODS 
Pikes Peak in Distance 


promised to manage the local mem- 
bership campaign and from the many 
complimentary things I heard of this 
organization’s progressiveness and 
ability to put things over, I feel sure 
that Colorado Springs will make a 
splendid showing in members. 

The beautiful Antlers Hotel has been 
chosen for headquarters and the man- 
agement has made very attractive 
rates which will be announced later. 
To spend a few days at this exclu- 
sive hotel (which none of us could 
afford in the summer), should. be an 


added incentive to attend the Con- 
ference. 

The local 
many sightseeing trips to be sand- 
wiched in between meetings and they 
sound so alluring I want to take ad- 
vantage of them all. Let every super- 
visor in the twelve states belonging to 
the Southwestern Section resolve to 
be in Colorado Springs on March 24th. 

We shall tell you of further plans 
in the next issue of the Journal. 

Grace V. Witson, President. 


committee is planning 


Speaking of Scenery 

s6 HAT will I see in the 

Pikes Peak Region 
when I go there next spring 
to attend the Conference of 
the Southwestern Music Su- 
This is the ques- 
delegates to the 


pervisors?” 
tion that 
meeting will be asking them- 
selves between now and 
March 24, the date of the 
Conference, for a convention 
means pleasure as well as 
work, especially a convention 
held in Colorado Springs. 

Delegates will see first of 
all the snow-capped summit 
of Pikes Peak towering 14,109 
feet into the Colorado blue 
and looming 8,000 feet above - 
the city of Colorado Springs. 
This, most famous of all 
American mountains, is trav- 
ersed from base to summit 
by the Pikes Peak Auto high- 
way, the Pikes Peak Cog 
Railway and by bridle paths 
and foot trails. Looming as 
it does far above its fellows, 
it is the first thing to catch 
the eye of the visitor in the 
region. 

The Peak, however, is but one of 
the many sights that await the ad- 
miration of Colorado Springs visitors. 
On the western edge of the city lies 
the far-famed Garden of the Gods, one 
of the most awe-inspiring spots to be 
found on the entire surface of the 
globe. 

North and South Cheyenne Canons 
may be reached by automobile in 15 
minutes, both offering sights not to 
be found elsewhere. In the south 
canon are the picturesque Seven Falls, 
in which a mountain stream descends 
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University Extension Conservatory 


1903 CHICAGO 1930 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MEMBER OF 


Extension Courses by noted teachers, leading to Diplomas, Certifi- 
cates, and Degrees—Awarded by the Authority of the State of Illinois. 
Instruction for the Beginner, Ambitious Amateur and the Professional 
Musician. You can prepare yourself for a better position by studying 
at your convenience by the Extension Method. 

A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF ARTIST TEACHERS 
No Entrance requirements except for Certificate and Degree Courses. 
Credits earned by using your spare time for advancement. 

HIGHEST STANDARDS OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
We offer courses in NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY 
OF MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSITION (credited towards the 
Bachelor's Degree), PLANO, VOICE, PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC, 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 
Catalog and sample lessons sent on approval 


Address REGISTRAR, Dept. R 


LANGLEY AVENUE and 41ST STREET, CHICAGO 











McDonough-Cheve Method 
of Sight Singing 


For High and Normal Schools, Universities, 
Glee Clubs, Choirs, Choral Societies 





Graded Supplementary Reading Material at Each Lesson 


IT IS ALL BETWEEN THE COVERS OF THIS BOOK 
$1.50 POSTPAID 
Send For Circular 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY 
2107 Walnut St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 














Estimates 
Gladly Furnished Aull Processes 


Any Publisher Our Reference — 2054-2060 W. Lake St.- CHICAGO. ILL. 
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from a great height in seven distinct 
cataracts. 

Equally close to the city are the 
entrances to the High Drive, which 
traverses a mountain ridge offering 
miles of spectacular scenery; the Cor- 
ley Mountain Highway, described as 
“the trip that bankrupts the English 
language;” the Cave of the Winds, 
consisting of several vast rooms re- 
plete with stalactites and stalagmites. 
Ute Pass with its Rainbow Falls; 
Williams Canon; Mount Manitou, with 
its cable-car incline; Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, with its winding automobile 
highway, as well as numerous other 
points of unforgettable interest. 

Colorado Springs itself is a city of 
beauty and thoroughly up to date from 
a metropolitan standpoint. Its hotels 
stand comparison with those of cities 
many times its size, and it offers 
amusements for every taste and purse. 

To attend a convention in Colorado 
Springs means an experience that will 
never be forgotten. 


Music for Southwestern Orchestra 


USSELL V. MORGAN announces 
the selection of the following 
music to be performed by the South- 
western High Schoo! Orchestra in con- 
nection with the meeting at the South- 
western Conference of Music Super- 
visors in Colorado Springs, March 24- 

27, 1931. 

1. Lohengrin, Prelude to Act III (Wagner) ; 
Carl Fischer edition (Grand Orchestra). 

2. a. Gavotte in G (Gluck); Oliver Ditson, Phil- 
harmonic Series No. 24. 

b. Bourree in G Minor (Bach); Oliver Dit- 
son, Philharmonic Series No. 27. 

3. Procession of the Sardar, from Caucasian 
Sketches (Ippolitoff Ivanoft); G. Schirmer 
Miscellany No. 26 (Grand Orchestra). 

4. Symphony in D Minor (Franck), First 
Movement — Lento-Allegro non Troppo; 
G. Schirmer Edition (to be available soon 
as the required number for Class A Na- 
tional Orchestra Contest.) 


Music for Southwestern Chorus 

) Choral Directors of the South- 

western Conference: We _ realize 
that you are anxious to make your 
plans for the year and so take this 
means of giving you early information 
regarding the list of selections which 
we plan to use with the Southwestern 
Chorus. You will receive notice shortly 
regarding the exact prices of the num- 
bers and the matter of binding. 


1. Sunset Trail, from the operatic cantata, 
The Sunset Trail, by Charles W. Cad- 
man; published by White-Smith Company 
(No. 5498, in their secular part songs.) 

. Ave Maria, Aredett; published by Olive: 
Ditson (No. 284). 

3. Chillun Come on Home, a Negro spiritual, 
arranged by Noble Cain; published by 
Raymond Hoffman ef Chicago. 

. The Beetle’s Wedding; published by E. C. 
Schirmer, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
(Mixed Chorus Series No. 396.) 

5. The Song of Man, by Richard Kountz; 
published by Witmark and Son. 

3. Song of the Afghan Exile, by Lily Strick- 
land (men’s voices); Oliver Ditson (No. 
14,342). 

. The Flower of Dreams, by Clokey (women’s 
voices); published by Birchard. 

Joun O. Kenpet, 
Director Southwestern Chorus. 
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MELODY METHOD 


numerous pleasing simple folk-tunes in STUBER’S MEL- 

ODY METHOD, they are mastering technique, intonation 
and tone problems... playing im tune from the start ... yet, that 
is exactly what they are doing... reveling in melody while learn- 
ing to play correctly. 
With intonation and good tone its central aim... it is an ideal 
Class Method for each instrument of the orchestra and band... 
for String Ensemble there is a group of easy melodies... actual 
playing of Clarinet Choir numbers converts children to playing 
2nd and 3rd clarinet parts in the band... the simple, effective 
harmony of Brass Quartets fascinates the players... for Saxo- 
phone Choir there is a group of easy numbers. 


Twenty-nine extremely easy and attractive selections arranged 
in four graded programs...for orchestra alone...for band 
alone...or for orchestra and band together...over half in 
suitable keys for band alone. 


ALL of the foregoing features are combined in ONE book .. . the 
only one of its kind... points the way to better orchestras and 
bands ...in less time. A method successfully used by its author 
in public school and university instrument classes. Demonstrate 
its value in your work. Send for “On Approval” copies. Use 
Coupon. 
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THE RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
509 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, III. 


Please send “On Approval” copies STUBER’S 
MELODY METHOD, as checked below. Price per 
copy. $ .75 Teacher’s Manual $1.50 
VIOLIN (1st year) ...kb ALT. SAXOPHONE 
..VIOLIN (2nd year) ......Bb TEN. SAXOPHONE 
VIOLA ..Eb BAR. SAXOPHONE 
HORNS and ALTOS 
CORNET or TRUMPET 
...... TROMBONE (bass clef) 
....BARITONE or EUPHO. 
RASSES (Eb and BBb) 
...DRUMS and BELLS 
...-PIANO ACCOMPAN’T 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
(Manual In Preparation) 


,e students will never suspect that in playing the 


JOHN W. BEATTIE SAYS: 


“Stuber’s Melody Method, the product of extensive 
experimentation with children and adults, is not only 
productive of correct technique but stimulates keen 
interest in learning to play. The material, largely of 
folk-tune origin, has genuine musical value. I know 
of no material which 1 can recommend so confidently. 
This Method works!” -—J. W. Beattie, Dir. Pub. School 
Music, Northwestern Uni. and Evanston Pub. Schools 

















FLUTE (C-Piccolo) 
Db PICCOLO 
..Bb CLARINET 
Eb CLARINET 
OBOE 
... BASSOON 
Bb SOP. SAXOPHONE 
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WHAT AUTHORITIES SAY: 


“Stuber’s Melody Method 
removes the drudgery ‘rom 
learning to play and makes 
practice a pleasure from 
the very first lesson — as 
sound for wind as for 
strings — practical for be- 
ginning bands and orches- 
tras. Young students learn 
to play with ease and with 
good tonal quality in much 
less time than by any of 
the traditional methods.” 


HAROLD BACHMAN, 
Bachman Million 
Dollar Band 


“I predict Stuber’s Melody 
Method will be the most 
effective as well as_ the 
most popular one on the 
market.” 
JOHN C. KENDEL, 
Director of Music, 
Denver Public Schools 


“Stuber’s Melody Method 
is the most practical work 
of its kind. Very unusual. 
Original. Two-year course 
for Violin fits students for 
continued serious study. 
Insures accurate founda- 
tion. Every instructor of 
violin should use it.” 
ARCULE SHEASBY, 
Head of Violin Dept. 
Northwestern University 








Says A 

Noted Authority: 
“An able exposition 
of sound principles in 
teaching the violin.” 
PAUL STOEVING, 

Violin Dept. 

New York University 
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DOS AIAA SD, 
BAND~ORCHESTRA axp 
INSTRUMENTAL QUARTET FOLIOS 


SELECTED ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 








COMBINATI IN 
RAND: ()RCHESTRA 
FOL K ) 





FOX 
Broere ssive 
elegans 

3 Preene 








The pick of successful orchestra folios,—ranging from 
elementary to advanced grades material. Both “Fox Pro- 
gressive Elementary Series, Part 3° and “Fox Combina- 
tion Band and Orchestra Folio, Vol. 1” contain very easy compositions and are published for 
band and orchestra parts. “Fox Favorite Orchestra Folio, Vol. 6” and “Fox Recreation Orches- ° 
tra Folio, Vol. 2” consist of easy grade pieces: and “Sam Fox All Star Orchestra Folio” is for 
advanced grades. All are expertly arranged. 


a | BAND FOLIOS 








DOE? 
Bann ae 


For fe) 4: — 
i 


Fifteen tried and true 
An excellent variety of easy All original compositions carefully successes. One of the great- 
ae and numbers, effectively ar selected for concert og use. est assortments contained in 
ed for young bands. Each Each part, $0c: ; Conductor's score, a single book. Each part, 

3 $2.00. 30c. 


QUARTET FOLIOS FOR VARIED COMBINATIONS 


TEE 


Ke IDEAL 


{_l, INSTRUMENTAL, fe 
Ly QUARTETS 


All original material—easy For varied combinations of 

s arranged for various playing — supreme  arrange- saxophones, including Quar- 

combinations of brass instru- ments. Playable in numerous tets, Quintets, Sextets, Duets 

ments. Ses h part, 35c; piano combinations. Each part, or Solos. Each part, 35c; 
50c; piano acc., $1.00. piano, acc., 75c. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. CLELAND, os AO 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by J. E. Mappy, Professor of Public School Music, University of Michigan 


COMMITTEE ON INSTRUMENTAL AFFAIRS 


Joseru E. Mavpy, Ann Arbor, Michigan, General Chairman 
C. M. Trematne, 45 West 45th Street, New York City, General Secretary 


BAND SECTION 
Austin A. Harpinc, Champaign, 
Illinois, Chairman 
Harry F. Crarxe, Cleveland, Ohio 
HerMan Trutner, Oakland, Calif. 
Jay W. Fay, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Lee M. Locknart, Pittsburgh 


CLASS INSTRUCTION SECTION 
Epcar_ B. Gorpon, Madison, Wis- 
consin, Chairman 
Crarence Byrn, Detroit, Michigan 
Ossourne McConatuy, Newark, 
New Jersey 


ORCHESTRA SECTION 
Victor L. F. Resmann, Yonkers, 
New York, Chairman 
Eucene J. We1cer, Columbus, Ohio 
Frep G. Fink, Colorado Springs 
Davin E. Mattern, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 
Francis Finptay, Boston 





HE tremendous growth of in- 
strumental music in the schools 
during the past few years has 
added so much to the duties and 
responsibilities of the members of the 
Instrumental Committee that Presi- 
dent Morgan deemed it advisable to 
divide the activities into three sec- 
tions, and increase the total member- 
ship of the committee to seventeen 
members. The three units are: Band 
Section, Orchestra Section, and Class 
Instruction Section, each serving as a 
sub-committee under its own chairman. 
Recommendations of the sub-commit- 
tees are subject to ratification by the 
membership of the entire committee. 
Mr. Maddy continues in the capacity 
of general chairman and C. M. Tre- 
maine as general secretary. 

The band section of the committee 
will prepare the music lists and rules 
governing the state and national band 
contests while the orchestra committee 
will serve the orchestras in the same 
manner. This year the band and 
orchestra contest booklets will be com- 
bined in one, entitled State and National 
School Band and Orchestra Contests, 
1931. This may be had for the asking 
from the secretary of the committee. 

The Class Instruction section of the 
committee will carry on the work 
begui by the former piano section and 
will serve in a broader capacity than 
the former sub-committee on piano 
classes. 


Three Outstanding Events of 1930 


(1) National School Band Contest at 
Flint. Forty-five bands competed at 
Flint, Michigan, May 23-24-25, and the 
meet will go down in history as one 
of the most impressive events that this 
country has witnessed. Aside from the 
really remarkable playing of the win- 
ning bands, and educational significance 
of the affair, the spectacle afforded by 
the massed band of 3,400 young mu- 
sicians assembled in a great stadium, 
playing as one under the greatest of 
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all bandsmen, John Philip Sousa, was 
one never to be forgotten by any wit- 
ness. Don’t miss the 1931 band con- 
test. 

(2) National School Orchestra Con- 
test at Lincoln. While the orchestra con- 
test was neither as large nor spectacular 
as the band contest, it had some qualities 
which can never be present in a band 
contest—a refinement and artistic finish 
peculiar to the orchestra at its best. 
What could be more thrilling than was 
the playing of the Prelude to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger by the massed class A 
orchestras, 600 strong, under the baton 
of George Dasch? Rudolf Gans was so 
delighted he asked if he might be 
invited to judge next year’s contest. 


(3) National High School Orchestra 
and Band Camp at Interlochen. The 
third season of the camp was one 
round of glorious achievements, from 
the broadcasting of eight programs 
over the Columbia network to the pay- 
ment of $30,000 of the camp’s indebted- 
ness. The students realized more than 
their wildest expectations, playing 
under such conductors as Verbrugghen, 


A staff consultation on the stage of Interlochen Bowl. 


Sousa, Grainger, and many others, and 
associating with equally gifted stu- 
dents from all parts of America and 
her possessions. United States Sena- 
tor Vandenberg pronounced the camp 
“the cultural capital of America.” 
Many music supervisors of the country 
visited the camp during the summer. 
Were you there? 


Eastern Camp Begins Next Summer 


Having passed through the throes 
of organization and financing, the 
Eastern Music Camp is preparing to 
open its first session next June at its 
location in the Belgrade Lakes district 
of Maine. Mrs. Dorothy Marden, of 
Waterville, Maine, is executive secre- 
tary; Harry E. Whittemore of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, is the manager; 
and Francis Findlay of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, the musical 
director. The camp will be conducted 
along lines similar to the National 
Camp and will afford the much coveted 
privileges of summer music training 
and camp experience to students in the 
Eastern territory. 


Ray Erlandson, Percy Burmingham, 


T. P. Giddings, Austin A. Harding, Joseph P. Maddy. The latter is ons, 3 talking, or perhaps 
we should say, the pointing, inasmuch as this is not a talking picture.—[Ed.] 
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Sectional Orchestras and Choruses 
The second gathering of the All- 
9 Southern High School Orchestra and 

FOR THE BOYS GLEE CLUB Chorus will take place at Memphis 
during the meeting of the Southern 
Conference for Music Education next 

WITH LITTLE OR NO EXPERIENCE March. The orchestra will number 175 
IN PART SINGING players and will be under the direction 


of Joseph E. Maddy of the University 


A series of Two-Part Songs, with piano accompaniment, for of Michigan. The chorus of 200 voices 
8 I P : will be under the direction of William 


changed male voices. These will help solve the problem of Breach of Buffalo, N. Y. 
securing music for the young and immature boys’ voices of 
high school age. Arranged for tenor and baritone in medium 
range, with appropriate texts for school use. 





All-Southwestern 

At Colorado Springs, in April, will 
gather the third All-Southwestern 
High School Orchestra and Chorus, 
to play for the Southwestern Music 
Supervisors Conference. The orches- 
tra will be directed by Russell Morgan 
of Cleveland, and will be organized by 
Fred Fink, Supervisor of Instrumental 
Music, Colorado Springs. 


2000 Let Trouble Blow Away David Brooke $0.12 
2001 Arizona David Brooke’ .12 
2002 Happy Song David Brooke  .12 
2003 Little Dutch Garden John S. Fearis .15 
2004 Song of the Open Road Ira B. Wilson .12 
BE BI I oo cineie dc cdentreddancsscnee May F. Lawrence’ .12 


2006 Steel Away to Jesus (Negro Spiritual) 
.Arr. Fredrick Jerome .12 


2007 Pretty Peggy John S. Fearis .12 Mesth Content 

es I ss oi Sawess indian tud acess May F. Lawrence’ .12 The North Central Music Supervis- 
2009 When Icicles Hang by the Wall.........\Winifred Moore  .12 ors Conference will have its first com- 
2010 The Straw Man Palmer Clark .12 posite orchestra and chorus at its 
2011 Comrades - Perry Taylor .12 Des Moines meeting in April. The 
2012 My Charger and I.. .Thos. J. Haynes’ .12 orchestra will number 200 players and 
2013 Believe It or Not John S, Fearis .12 the chorus 200. Joseph E. Maddy will 
2014 When Night Has Gone.. Fredrick Jerome .12 organize the orchestra and Henri Ver- 


2015 The Moon of Roses.....................David Nyvall, Jr. 15 brugghen of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra will probably be the 


Single Copies sent on Fifteen Days’ Approval upon request guest conductor. Jacob Evanson, 
whose Flint Choir appeared at the 
Chicago Convention, will organize and 
direct the chorus. 


ww) 7 Where to Send for Application Blanks 
A NEW CANTATA FOR TWO PART TREBLE VOICES pr alge Sy garg ae 
tra: Joseph E. Maddy, Box 386, Ann 
THE CULPRIT FAY Arbor, Michigan. 
All-Southern High School Chorus: 
Words from Poem by Music by William Breach, Board of Education, 
Joseph Rodman Drake Winifred Moore Buffalo, New York. 

Southwestern High School Orches- 
A charming musical setting of this delight- tra: Fred Fink, Board of Education, 

ful old classic, which is considered one of Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
the finest examples of early American North Central High School Orches- 
poetry. The music which is tuneful and of tra: Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, 


medium difficulty, can be easily learned and ne i a a , 
North Central High School Chorus: 


will be enjoyed by chi i . ag : 
A ~ ee ed y children of the inter Jacob Evanson, Board of Education, 
mediate and upper grades. A splendid num- Flint, Michigan. 

ber for choruses interested in worthwhile 





School Band and Orchestra Association 

The National School Band Associa- 
tion, organized in 1926, and the Na- 
Vocal Score with piano accompahiment \ tional School Orchestra Association, 
organized in 1929, were merged into 
the National School Band and Or- 
chestra Association at the May meet- 
ings held in connection with the 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. national contests. 


2204 Ainslie Street Membership dues for the Association 
were fixed at $1.00 per year and mem- 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bership includes subscription to the 
official magazine, which is issued 
monthly. JosepH E. Mappy. 


music. Time of performance about thirty 


minutes. } 


Single Copy sent on Fifteen Days Approval upon request. 
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‘Have Successful Piano Classes 


By Using the 


Curtis Class Piano Course 


by 
Helen Curtis 


Director of Department of Class Piano Methods, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois 
Formerly Supervisor of Piano, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


This course is bringing outstanding results New York and many other cities throughout 


in the Public School Systems of Chicago, the entire country. 
For complete information write 


HARRIS F. ROOSA, Publisher, 817 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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What Instrument 
Shall I Choose? 


Why not a Flute? 


It is a delightful home instrument besides being in- 

dispensable in the orchestra. 

Read the charming legends of its origin in many Wes. 5. Haynes 
lands as told in our new book, THE FLUTE, which ies, tone 


will be sent free upon request. 


Flutes for Artists and Teachers, also less expensive Neer Rup. 
flutes for students, accurately constructed by Mas- MS. Haynes Ca 


ter Craftsmen. exteeempainn 


WM. S. HAYNES CO. 


135 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 3 
Pau Ppast 
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Thousands of beginners in 
school music are taking 
their first lessons 
this Fall on 


Pedler 
Premiere 


Metal 
Clarinets 


Low Price; Accurate Scale 
Fine Tone; Easy to Blow 


J 
UNDREDS more, who a 


short time ago, began 
on Pedler Premieres are 
this fall getting their first 
chances in their school 
bands and orchestras with 
their new 


Pedler Student 
Model 
Silver Clarinets 


Finesse in medium priced instru- 
ment construction, Tone! Tune! 


While still others, the first 
chair and solo artists of this 
year’s prize coveting High 
School Bands and Orches- 
tras have advanced again to 


Pedler Superior 
Professional 
Model 
Silver Clarinets 


A triumph in the supreme 
excellence of modern reed 
instrument perfectness. 


Life is made a bit easier for 
the Supervisor; progress a 
bit more rapid for the stu- 
dent by the use of 


Pedler 


WOODWINDS 


Harry Pedler &Co., Inc. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
Ad No. P14 








MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL SURVEY 


(Continued from page 21) 





2. Rhythmic and Other Creative Ex- 
pression. This type of activity which is 
closely connected with interpretation 
was lacking in all of the grades except 
the very lowest and here it was stiff 
and formal. It may appear in many 


forms and degrees of difficulty rang- | 


ing from simple swaying to full de- 
veloped dramatization. It should in- 
clude large bodily movements made in 
varying responses to moods and 
tempos and rhythmic patterns. This 
would involve original or creative ef- 
forts. In addition to dramatization to 
a slight extent, which may well be 
introduced at least in the primary 
grades, there should be considerable 
use of rhythm bands. This might well 
be extended beyond the primary grades 
to include the fifth and sixth grades 
until the children from the primary 
grades have moved up into these par- 
ticular grades. Moreover, there is 
very great need of this type of work 
in the special classes for children who 
are retarded, in which classes at pres- 
ent music is used far too little. The 
making and playing of simple instru- 
ments would be especially helpful. 

3. Music Reading. Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the technical work at 
present, thus continuing that aspect 
which it is understood had long re- 
ceived the chief attention in music in- 
struction. In the desire to bring to 
the children greater pleasure in music 
through giving them training in listen- 
ing to phonograph material, it is pos- 
sible that there has been too complete 
a divorce from the former music read- 
ing procedure. There seems to be un- 
certainty regarding the relationship be- 
tween the appreciative work and the 
technical work. The music reading is 
still carried on too formally with such 
continuous stress on note-reading by 
syllable that the children fail to see 
the connection of this reading with the 
songs that they sing. There is too 
little reading of music with words. 
Doubtless as the whole course is re- 
vised and integrated, relations between 
the music-reading, the song-singing, 
and appreciation work will be de- 
veloped. 

4. Theoretical study in the grades and 
high schools. Doubtless because of the 
somewhat natural reaction noted above, 
definite technical study has suffered 
somewhat in the present procedure. 
That minimum amount which is needed 
for adequate music reading and ap- 
preciation may well be formulated and 
definitely taught. It might well be 
introduced in the third and fourth 


grades, in connection with original 
composition or creative work, and car- 
ried on as it is applied to the music 
reading and appreciative study. In 
each of the grades each year there 
should be the writing down of at least 
one original class song by the entire 
group, and individual children should 
be encouraged to write down their own 
compositions. This type of work would 
give a background, a reason, and an 
impetus for the theory study in the 
high school which eventually should 
include two years of serious work for 
students who are desirous of doing in- 
tensive music study. A beginning has 
already been made in the high school 
theory class, but probably preparation 
in the grades would make it possible 
to go far beyond what the present 
theory class is doing. 

5. Appreciation. A commendable be- 
ginning has been made in helping the 
children to get more enjoyment from 
listening. Some good results were 
seen in all of the branches of the school 
—primary, intermediate, junior high, 
and senior high. The present tendency 
seems to be to stress the factual side, 
probably because this is the simplest 
for the children to grasp, and on that 
as a foundation a more refined study 
can be built. It is to be hoped that the 
music memory contest idea may soon 
yield to a more appreciative type of 
work which will emphasize general 
enjoyment and mood and then proceed 
to a study of structure and technical 
details as means of heightening the 
general enjoyment. 

6. Instrumental Study. The groups 
who were playing apparently received 
much enjoyment from their activities. 
There was a pleasant relationship be- 
tween children and instructor which 
should certainly be retained. The 
work, however, is at present much too 
haphazard in that only occasional chil- 
dren are able to make use of the op- 
portunities. There is great need of 
systemizing and extending this work 
until there shall be included: piano 
classes open to any child in the entire 
school system, preference being given, 
if restriction is necessary, to those in 
the intermediate grades; string, wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion instru- 
ments for the children beginning at 
the fifth grade and going up. These 
can be financed either by the installing 
of another instrumental man who 
should work with the present instruc- 
tor, both of them on the school budget, 
or by placing this instruction on a fee 
basis, with the children assessed for 
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“Presser’s” 











Everything in Music Publications— World’s Largest Stock 
A Reliable Source of Supply for Music of All Publishers 


Examination Privileges 


Convenient Charge Accounts 


Suggestions Cheerfully Made and Material to Meet Any Described Needs Sent for Examination 


Professional Discounts 


ASK FOR CATALOGS ON ANY CLASSIFICATIONS OF MUSIC—DISCOUNT SCHEDULE ALSO 


SENT ON REQUEST 














There is Genuine Merit in 
This New Violin Class Method— 


THE VIOLIN 
CLASS INSTRUCTOR 
By Ann Hathaway and Herbert Butler 
STUDENT’S BOOK—Price, 75 cents 
(Teacher’s Manual—Price, $1.00) 


Instructs on the modern melodic idea. 
Clever, easy arrangements for violin of 
tunes, with which even quite young pupils 
are familiar vocally, prove helpful from 
the start. The authors are authorities in 
this field. (The Teacher’s Manual gives a 
piano accompaniment to the Student's 
Book as well as advice on procedures in 
class teaching.) 





A Bright and Interesting 
Instructor Just Issued— 


BEGINNER’S METHOD 
FOR CORNET OR TRUMPET 
By Harold W. Rehrig Price, $1.25 


The clearness and conciseness of this 
book is a real asset to the teacher since 
it saves time, aids progress and gives op- 
portunity for careful observation of those 
details necessary to developing musician- 
ship with playing ability. The author is 
one of the artist members of the famous 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 


This Fine New Album Gives 
Great Delight to ’Cello Pupils— 


STUDENT'S 
FIRST ’CELLO ALBUM 


A collection for ‘Cello and Piano 
Price, $1.00 


Already many have _ enthusiastically 
praised this collection giving new, fresh 
material for ‘cello playing. Most of the 19 
numbers in it were especially arranged 
for this album. Although intended for 
the student player, these gems have quite 
an appeal to good players seeking inter- 
esting encores. 





Rapidly Taking the Lead in 
Piano Class Instructicn— 
MY FIRST EFFORTS IN 
THE PIANO CLASS 
Piano Class Book No. 1 Price, 75c 


This attractive first book for class piano 
beginners creates interest by giving the 
pupils something to do right from the 
start and maintains enthusiasm with its 
very melodious material. A clear and 
practical book, easy' to use successfully. 





A Real Success! 


JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 
EARL L. BAKER, Mus. Doc. 
and CYRUS DANIEL, B. M. 


Price, $1.50 


Cloth Bound—180 Pages—Size 
™% x 9% 


An Amazing Variety is Given— 
Songs of Hope, Courage, Sym- 
pathy, Humor, Devotion, Inspira- 
tion, Patriotism and Nature 
Love. 

The arrangements keep all parts 
in sensible limitations for Singers 
of the ages for whom the book 
is intended. 


In High Schools, Where the En- 
tire Student Body is Proficient 
in Part Singing, This Collection 
Makes a Fine Book for Rousing 
Singing in Assembly Exercises. 


“Green Cathedral,” 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” 
“Mandalay,” “Reces- 
sional,’ “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” and 
other successes by such 
writers as Nevin, Haw- 
ley, Speaks, Bliss, De 
Koven, Ware, Salter, 
Woodman and others 
make this an unequalled 
compilation. 


There is Joy in Singing Every 
One of the Host of Melodious 
Numbers in This Splendid Book. 


BE SURE TO GET 
ACQUAINTED WITH IT 











THEODORE 
PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers 
1712-1714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


High on a Pinnacle in the Field 
of Operettas for Amateurs— 


BETTY LOU 
Comic Opera in Three Acts 
By R. M. Stults Vocal Score, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts and Stage Manager’s 
Guide for Rental 
A sweet, charming musical play that does 
not require a large group, although there 
need be no limitation to the chorus and 
dancing groups, if the latter are availa- 
ble. “Betty Lou" rivals some professional 
stage shows with real song hits, lively 
chorus numbers and an _ interest-holding 
plot. The book and lyrics are by Lida 
Larrimore Turner. 


Performances of This Recent 
Operetta Have Been Many— 


BRIAR ROSE 


An Opera Fantasy in Prolog & 8 Acts 
By Louis Woodson Curtis Vocal Score, $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide, $1.00 
Orchestra Parts for Rental 
There is the magnificence of medieval and 
fairyland pageantry in this brilliant oper- 
etta. Groups of juniors may be used 
along with senior participants. There are 
fine opportunities for dances with the 
peasant, court and fairy group scenes. 
Book and lyrics are by Agnes Emelie 

Peterson. 





A Novel Juvenile Operetta— 


RAG, TAG AND BOBTAIL 
Juvenile Operetta in Two Acts 


By Paul Bliss Price, 75 cents 


This tuneful miniature comic opera has 
more situations to keep the audience 
guessing as well as highly amused than 
the average musical play for children. 
There are 7 girls and 10 boys in the 
named parts and plenty of leeway as to 
the size of the chorus. Sarah Grames 
Clark wrote the book. 

Send a postal for complete descriptions 
of musical plays for high school and 
college groups or of juvenile operettas. 





Sousa Wrote This Especially 
For School Harmonica Bands— 


THE HARMONICA WIZARD 
MARCH 
By Lieut..Comm. John Philip Sousa 
Piano Solo—50c 
Small Orchestra—75c 
Full Orchestra—$1.15 


A melodious march for all who want to 
hum or whistle a good air or play it on 
a harmonica, the piano, in a band or in 
an orchestra. 


Band—75c 
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WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





("meres 


EVIDENCE 


Hundreds of Supreme 
Court Judges concur in 
highest praise of the work 
as their authority. 


The Presidents and De- 
ent Heads of all 
eading Universities and 
Colleges give their in- 
dorsement. encyclopedia, 
TheGovernmentPrint- | 2,700 pages; 
ing Office at Washington | 452,000 entries, 
uses the New Interna- including 
tonal as ie cmeaees Low deundnet 
thority. High Officia 
all ate of the Gov- NEW WORDS; 
ernment indorse it. 12,000 biograph- 


ical entries; 
The Colleges voted . 
overwhelmingly in favor |>2,000geograph- 
of Webster as standard of ic subjects; 
pronunciation in answer over 6,000 
to questions submitted by | illustrations. 
the Chicago Woman's | America’s Great 
Question- 
Answerer. 


Equivalent 
in type matter 
to a 15-volume 











Best 

At Your 
Bookseller, or 
send for free illus- 
trat klet. 


” 5. & C. MERRIAM 
COMPANY 
Springtield, Mass. 





SUPERVISORS 


Do you thoroughly understand the 
technic of the baton? 

Can you direct all forms of time? 

Do you make the same baton move- 
ments at the same places each time you 
direct a composition? 

Can you explain to your organization 
how you direct a specific passage and 
why? 

If not then you should have a Music 

onductors Manual which illustrates 

and explains all of this in detail. 

Endorsed by the leading music edu- 
cators and music conductors of the day 
Used by colleges as a text book for teach- 
ing conducting 


Price $3.75 Postpaid 
Write for Circular 


Address FRED E. WATERS 
K-830 West Franklin St. Elkhart, Ind. 








YOUR NAME 


and address on a postal card will bring you 
our thematic catalog of publications for 
Band and Orchestra. 


W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 


430 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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each lesson at about 25 cents each. 

In addition to the study of the defi- 
nite instruments of the band and or- 
chestra, provision should be made for 
simpler instruments such as the har- 
monica. The few instances in which 
the harmonica has already been used 
in the schools have demon- 
strated that this instrument not only 
is a source of great satisfaction to 
many children who will probably never 
care to play anything more involved, 
but that it serves also as an introduc- 
tory instrument for children who, 
through succeeding with the harmon- 
ica, become desirous of attempting 
some more difficult instrument. Both 
uses of the harmonica are entirely de- 
sirable and probably the same princi- 
ple can be applied to some other in- 
strument such as the flageolet, ocarina, 
and ukulele. The fine effects of music 
in the vocational school were very 
evident. 


(B) Results of the Formal Tests 


About 800 children from the fourth 
grade through the twelfth were given 
the Gildersleeve test of musical achieve- 
ment. These children were, so far as 
possible, the same ones who had been 
selected by the sampling process used 
in giving tests in other subjects. At 
the time of making the present report 
it is impossible to compare the achieve- 
ments in music with achievements in 
other subjects covered by test, but a 
later study may be made of these re- 
lationships. 

A study of the replies to the ques- 
tions in the introductory part of the 
test discloses that there is an unfortu- 
nate change in the attitude toward 
music after the children leave the 
lower grades. In the fourth grade 
(which is the lowest surveyed by this 
test) the children evidently have that 
normal pleasure in music which may 
be expected of any child. This 
steadily increases during the fifth and 
sixth grades until it reaches the highest 
point of favorable attitude. It de- 
creases very rapidly in the seventh 
and with a slight rise in the eighth 
continues to descend through the rest 
of the school system. It, therefore, 
seems logical to conclude that, as far 
as the items covered in the ten ques- 
tions of the test are concerned, the 
school music in instead of gain- 
ing favor with the children as they 
progress through the school system, 
apparently loses steadily. 

Test No. 7. (See graph H1 in com- 
plete report. For lack of space, 
graphs are omitted here.) In report- 
ing on the scores made by these 800 
children from grades four through 
twelve, comparison will constantly be 
made with the norm which has been 


established on the basis of 1,100 chil- 
dren drawn from approximately 20 
systems of varying degrees of pro- 
ficiency in music, ranging from small 
communities which have no music 
supervision, to large cities having 
competent music. direction. Some 
further remarks regarding this norm 
and its applicability to the group 
will be presented later. 


Graph H1 shows that from grades 
four through seven the chil- 
dren, as to knowledge of how musical 
instruments are played, are distinctly 
below the norm, being most so in the 
sixth grade, but coming up so that 
they meet the norm in the eighth. 


Graph H2 discloses that in the 
knowledge and use of musical symbols 
the fourth grade children are far be- 
low the norm, that they approach it 
in the fifth grade, reach it in the sixth, 
again fall below in the seventh, and 
almost reach it in the eighth. 

Graph H3 indicates that in their 
general knowledge of types of com- 
positions, famous names, and musical 
terms, the children in the fourth grade 
again start below the norm, reach it 
and in fact slightly exceed it in the 
sixth and then fall below in the seventh 
and continue so in the eighth. 


Graph H4 indicates that in recogniz- 
ing familiar melodies when they are 
printed in music notation the 
children again start below the norm in 
the fourth grade, continue with the 
same deficiency in the fifth grade, pass 
above the norm in the sixth grade, re- 
turn to the norm in the seventh grade, 
and fall below it in the eighth grade. 


Graph HS, giving a composite score 
of tests I, II, III, and IV, separates 
the scores made by the boys and the 
girls and compares these with the gen- 
eral norm. It shows that the boys are 
constantly below the general norm, 
approaching it most nearly in the sixth 
grade. It also shows that the boys are 
constantly below the girls but very 
close to them all the time except in 
the sixth grade, when the girls surpass 
both the boys and the general norm. 


Graph H6, containing the composite 
score of tests I, II, III, and IV, shows 
that the schools are far below 
the norm in the fourth grade, some- 
what less below in the fifth grade, al- 
most reach the norm in the sixth grade, 
fall very far below in the seventh 
grade, and approach the norm again 
in the eighth grade. In this graph an- 
other line has been added, namely, 
that of a school system in a city of 
the same size as but with much 
better provisions for music instruction. 
This city is included in the general 
norm but is here separated for spe- 
cific comparison with This 
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new line is considerably above the 
norm in the fifth grade, far above it 
in the sixth grade, and continues above 
it in the seventh and eighth grade. 


Effect of School Music on After Life 


In addition to the formal Gilder- 
sleeve test, use was made of a special 
questionnaire which aimed to ascer- 
tain the carry-over of school music in- 
struction into life after school. This 
questionnaire was answered by a group 
of about 35 men at the meeting of the 
Lions Club, a group of about 20 
workers in one of the textile mills, 
and a group of about 40 seniors who 
had taken the Gildersleeve test, and a 
like number of seniors who had not 
taken that test. From these various 
questionnaires the following general 
conclusions may be drawn: 





Students who are just about to 
leave the high school or who have 
been out of the school system for 
several years look back in the main 
with pleasure on their school work. 
Most of them liked the music in the 
high school better than they did in Class Piano Instruction 
the grades. Most of them think that | 
it was taught more interestingly in the Thousands of teachers now regard Melody Way 
high school than in the grades. While the most successful of all class piano methods. 
some of them, especially those who did 
not enjoy the school music, think 
there should be less time devoted to 
music today than there was when they 
went to school, and while a few think 
about the same amount of time should 
be given, by far the larger number are Introduce Melody Way in your school 
strongly of the opinion that in the without added teaching expense. These classes will vitalize 
light of their lives today more time your entire music program. They carry the music of your 
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schools would have made their present foundation for elementary school orchestras and bands. 
lives richer and happier. This is rein- 3 n 
forced by their statement that they get The Music Maker Series 
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It is a rather sad commentary, how- 
ever, upon the effect of music in the 
schools, that the seniors give decided 
preference, in the songs which they 
like to use for group singing, to popu- 
lar songs of the day, and that material , in public schoole............ 
which is used in the school receives M.S.J. 10-30 
only slight recognition. It would ap- 
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each lesson at about 25 cents each. 

In addition to the study of the defi- 
nite instruments of the band and or- 
chestra, provision should be made for 
simpler instruments such as the har- 
monica. The few instances in which 
the harmonica has already been used 
in the schools have demon- 
strated that this instrument not only 
is a source of great satisfaction to 
many children who will probably never 
care to play anything more involved, 
but that it serves also as an introduc- 
tory instrument for children who, 
through succeeding with the harmon- 
ica, become desirous of attempting 
some more difficult instrument. Both 
uses of the harmonica are entirely de- 
sirable and probably the same princi- 
ple can be applied to some other in- 
strument such as the flageolet, ocarina, 
and ukulele. The fine effects of music 
in the vocational school were very 
evident. 





(B) Results of the Formal Tests 


About 800 children from the fourth 
grade through the twelfth were given 
the Gildersleeve test of musical achieve- 
nient. These children were, so far as 
possible, the same ones who had been 
selected by the sampling process used 
in giving tests in other subjects. At 
the time of making the present report 
it is impossible to compare the achieve- 
ments in music with achievements in 
other subjects covered by test, but a 
later study may be made of these re- 
lationships. 


A study of the replies to the ques- 
tions in the introductory part of the 
test discloses that there is an unfortu- 
nate change in the attitude toward 
music after the children leave the 
lower grades. In the fourth grade 
(which is the lowest surveyed by this 
test) the children evidently have that 
normal pleasure in music which may 
be expected of any child. This 
steadily increases during the fifth and 
sixth grades until it reaches the highest 
point of favorable attitude. It de- 
creases very rapidly in the seventh 
and with a slight rise in the eighth 
continues to descend through the rest 
of the school system. It, therefore, 
seems logical to conclude that, as far 
as the items covered in the ten ques- 
tions of the test are concerned, the 
school music in instead of gain- 
ing favor with the children as they 
progress through the school system, 
apparently loses steadily. 

Test No. 7. (See graph H1 in com- 
plete report. For lack of space, 
graphs are omitted here.) In report- 
ing on the scores made by these 800 
children from grades four through 
twelve, comparison will constantly be 
made with the norm which has been 













established on the basis of 1,100 chil- 
dren drawn from approximately 20 
systems of varying degrees of pro- 
ficiency in music, ranging from small 


communities which have no music 
supervision, to large cities having 
competent music direction. Some 


further remarks regarding this norm 
and its applicability to the group 
will be presented later. 





Graph H1 shows that from grades 
four through seven the chil- 
dren, as to knowledge of how musical 
instruments are played, are distinctly 
below the norm, being most so in the 
sixth grade, but coming up so that 
they meet the norm in the eighth. 


Graph H2 discloses that in the 
knowledge and use of musical symbols 
the fourth grade children are far be- 
low the norm, that they approach it 
in the fifth grade, reach it in the sixth, 
again fall below in the seventh, and 
almost reach it in the eighth. 


Graph H3 indicates that in their 
general knowledge of types of com- 
positions, famous names, and musical 
terms, the children in the fourth grade 
again start below the norm, reach it 
and in fact slightly exceed it in the 
sixth and then fall below in the seventh 
and continue so in the eighth. 





Graph H4 indicates that in recogniz- 
ing familiar melodies when they are 
printed in music notation the 
children again start below the norm in 
the fourth grade, continue with the 
same deficiency in the fifth grade, pass 
above the norm in the sixth grade, re- 
turn to the norm in the seventh grade, 
and fall below it in the eighth grade. 





Graph HS, giving a composite score 
of tests I, II, III, and IV, separates 
the scores made by the boys and the 
girls and compares these with the gen- 
eral norm. It shows that the boys are 
constantly below the general norm, 
approaching it most nearly in the sixth 
grade. It also shows that the boys are 
constantly below the girls but very 
close to them all the time except in 
the sixth grade, when the girls surpass 
both the boys and the general norm. 


Graph H6, containing the composite 
score of tests I, II, III, and IV, shows 
that the schools are far below 
the norm in the fourth grade, some- 
what less below in the fifth grade, al- 
most reach the norm in the sixth grade, 
fall very far below in the seventh 
grade, and approach the norm again 
in the eighth grade. In this graph an- 
other line has been added, namely, 
that of a school system in a city of 
the same size as but with much 
better provisions for music instruction. 
This city is included in the general 
norm but is here separated for spe- 
cific comparison with This 
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; new line is considerably above the 
) norm in the fifth grade, far above it 
in the sixth grade, and continues above 
it in the seventh and eighth grade. 








Effect of School Music on After Life 


In addition to the formal Gilder- 
sleeve test, use was made of a special 
questionnaire which aimed to ascer- 
tain the carry-over of school music in- 
struction into life after school. This 
questionnaire was answered by a group 
of about 35 men at the meeting of the 
Lions Club, a group of about 20 
workers in one of the textile mills, 
and a group of about 40 seniors who 
had taken the Gildersleeve test, and a 
like number of seniors who had not 
taken that test. From these various 
questionnaires the following general 
conclusions may be drawn: 


Students who are just about to 
leave the high school or who have 
been out of the school system for 
several years look back in the main 
with pleasure on their school work. 
Most of them liked the music in the 
high school better than they did in 
the grades. Most of them think that 
it was taught more interestingly in the 
high school than in the grades. While 
some of them, especially those who did 
not enjoy the school music, think 
there should be less time devoted to 
music today than there was when they 
went to school, and while a few think 
about the same amount of time should 
be given, by far the larger number are 
strongly of the opinion that in the 
light of their lives today more time 
given to music while they were in the 
schools would have made their present 
lives richer and happier. This is rein- 
forced by their statement that they get 


comes over the radio and that when 
they go to motion picture theaters 
they give preference to those in which 
they know they will hear satisfactory 
music. That they already are con- 
scious of the appeal which is in beau- 
tiful music is evident from the very 
large majority of answers which state 
that in music for dancing, that kind is 
preferred which gives the maximum of 
melody and pleasant musical content 
while still indicating sufficiently 
strongly the rhythm for good dancing, 
and practically no votes in favor of 
that vigorous and even wild music 
with over-accented rhythm which is 
common in the cheaper dances. 


It is a rather sad commentary, how- 
ever, upon the effect of music in the 
schools, that the seniors give decided 
preference, in the songs which they 
like to use for group singing, to popu- 
lar songs of the day, and that material 
which is used in the school receives 
only slight recognition. It would ap- 
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Half a million children have learned to play 
this new fascinating way during the past six years. 
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pear that the music used in the schools 
is not sufficiently attractive to be used 
for informal singing. There is evidently 
need for more unison songs, which, 
while sturdy enough to withstand hard 
wear better than the popular song 
does, will have enough melody and 
swing to compete with the easily 
learned popular song. This does not 
mean that beautiful part songs—which 
should certainly be included in the 
singing of all high school students— 
are to be omitted, but that there should 
also be the recognition of young peo- 
ple’s desire to have songs which they 
can sing alone. The questionnaire 
furthermore brings out the fact that 
the former generation in the schools 
would be very happy if they could have 
had some of the instrumental advan- 
tages which are recommended in this 
report. 


Recommendations 


1. A carefully organized campaign 
should be carried on to change the at- 
titude of the students toward music. 
It is perfectly possible to supplant the 
present merely tolerant attitude by 
one of enthusiasm. This can be done 
by emphasizing the connection of music 
with life through (a) Calling attention 
to the music on the radio; 

(b) By having occasional musical 
opportunities presented by adults in 
the schools, these to be given by mem- 
bers of the music staff, capable ama- 
teurs whom they will invite in, and 
possibly by making arrangements for 
some of the medium priced school 
concerts which are now available 
through reputable agencies; 

(c) Attractive demonstrations of in- 
strumental music which aim to ac- 
quaint children with different instru- 
ments, the problems involved in learn- 
ing them, and the adaptability of va- 
rious students for studying them; 

(d) Contests of various kinds within 
the city, such as music memory, sight 
singing, song singing, both by indi- 
viduals and groups, and playing upon 
instruments individually and in groups. 
Some or all of these plans if care- 
fully handled would probably change 
the present attitude to one that is 
much more conducive to joyous and 
effective study. 

Space forbids printing more than 
the initial sentence of the remaining 
recommendations. 

2. The music course of study should 
be formulated after at least a year of 
careful study by the entire staff, and 
should be then put into such shape 
that it can be circulated to other com- 
munities at cost.. oe 

3. Extension courses carrying, if pos- 
sible, university credit toward a degree 
should be arranged for teachers who 





are expected to do the music work in 
their rooms and who have not at pres- 
ent the necessary qualifications. ..... 

4. The music of the schools should 
function more in the community. .... . 
(To this end a number of suggestions 
are given.) 

5. As re-arrangements are made in 
existing buildings, or new edifices are 
planned, special music rooms should 
be provided in all buildings, probably 
extending as far down as at least the 
intermediate grades and possibly even 
the primary grades...... 

6. A piano tuner and repair man 
should go over every piano in the 
school at least three timesa year...... 

7. To strengthen the instruction in 
music a limited list of books should be 
available in each school...... (The 
report lists titles especially adapted to 
elementary grades, junior high school, 
and senior high school.) 

8. While the question of the staff for 
the music work necessarily depends 
upon the program of activities which 
is approved by the administrative offi- 
cers, and while the carrying out of all 
the recommendations in this report 
would involve considerable extension, 
it is the opinion of the music investi- 
gators that there is immediate need 
for the inclusion of at least two addi- 
tional assistants: one, preferably a 
woman, to inaugurate piano class in- 
struction in the grades and to assist 
with the general class work in the high 
school; the other, a man, to assist with 
the general instrumental program— 
principally band and orchestra instru- 
ments, but also including ut least one 
of the simpler instruments such as 
harmonica, and possibly also to assist 
with general supervision in the junior 
high school...... 





NOT VERY SERIOUS 





“Bach,” wrote the earnest young music stu- 
dent, “was a great composer. He had twenty 
children and spent most of his time quietly at 
home.” —M. C. 





Junior returned from school with a music 
book under his arm. 

“Well,” said his mother, “what do you do 
with that?” 

“I sing out of it,” said Junior. 

“Smart young man! Er—do you have any 
trouble reading the music and the words?” 

“Oh, no, I get along all right. That is, I 
would if it wasn’t so hard to know when to 
turn the page.” —H. C. M. 





Johnny had been in violin class for all of 
three weeks. He had become quite skillful at 
resining his bow, but apparently had not been 
initiated into the mysteries of tuning. The 
strings on his fiddle sagged noticeably and gave 
an over-pungent richness to the tonal mixture 
of the open-string exercise, which the class was 
endeavoring to negotiate. Teacher stopped the 
class and gazed upon Johnny benignly. 

“Johnny,” she said, “I fancy that your—er— 
G string is just a trifle flat.” 

Johnny earnestly inspected the G string and 
then the other three strings from nut to bridge 
and back again. 

“Well, he said, “it looks just as round as the 
rest of them to me.” 
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HEARD THESE CONCERTS LAST SEASON 
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113 West 57th Street, New York City 


A non-profit-making organization for the Advancement of Music 
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BOOK AND MUSIC REVIEWS 


Conducted by Witt Earnart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF THE 
Operetta. Frank A. Beach [Oliver 
Ditson Company]. 


ERE is an admirable book that 

is as practical as it is far-seeing, 

as far-seeing as it is practical, 
and is beautifully made up. Any distrust 
I may have had because of the subject 
was almost instantly removed when I 
became engrossed in the pages. Mr. 
Beach has heralded the good that at last 
may be brought out of the Nazareth of 
the school operetta. 

In the enthusiasm of my approval | 
am tempted to quote pages and so exceed 
the proper limits of space. Let me say, 
instead, that every conceivable phase of 
educational theory, musical worth, and 
of practical selection, preparation, and 
production of operettas, is not only thor- 
oughly well but even brilliantly treated 
in this book. There is only one excep- 
tion. While the creative aspects of pro- 
duction are clearly recognized there is 
no suggestion of enhancing these to 
their utmost by having children them- 
selves plan, write, and compose the 
operettas they produce. Such a product 
is often better as a product than most 
of the printed things; and the creative 
effort involved is incomparably greater. 

But the book is delightfully compre- 
hensive and as evidence I quote almost 
at random a comparatively few titles, 
not of chapters (though these would be 
revealing), but of paragraphs. As to 
evidence of the brilliant treatment of all 
topics, I must refer the reader to the 
book itself. 

Paragraphs: A Means of Self-Ex- 
pression; Opinion of Superintendents; 
Imported Directors; Personnel; Electri- 
cian; Are Good Operettas Possible; 
Adaptations; Imported Soloists; Spon- 
taneous or Directed Action; How to 
Come on the Stage; Gesture; Diction: 
Chorus Groupings; Children’s Voices; 
Constructing a Backdrop; Securing 
Properties; Period Costumes; Substi- 
tute Materials; Eyebrows and Beards; 
Flood Lights; The Stage Cross; Explo 
sions; Clouds; Price of Tickets; The 
Final Performance. 

A foreword by Willian Allen White 
pays deserved tribute to the work done 
by Mr. Beach in Kansas and announces 
the faith out of which the book is pro- 
jected. Regardless of space, this much, 
which Americans need to ponder, must 
be quoted: “Civilization is gauged not 
by the way it appreciates beautiful 
things but by the way it produces them. 
Performance is vastly more important as 
a testimonial to beauty than is mere ap- 
preciation. * * * It may be assumed that 
those who essay to produce music enjoy 
it, appreciate it, and to an extent under- 
stand it.” 

Such a statement, as characterizing a 
book on operettas, is a gleam of radi- 
ance in a field in which darkness has 
reigned.—WILL EARHART. 
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WILL EARHART 


Music IN THE JUNIOR ScHooLt. Duncan 
McKenzie [Oxford University 
Press]. 


To guard the reader in “the States” 
from confusion, it should be said at 
the outset that the Canadian Junior 
School, with which the author is con- 
cerned, is not our Junior High School 
but corresponds to our _ elementary 
school. The book has value to any 
teacher or supervisor of music in ele- 
mentary schools, however, because Mr. 
McKenzie has broad musicianship and 
pedagogical knowledge, and much expe- 
rience as a supervisor of school music, 
and his discussions will consequently be 
found rich in fruitful suggestions. In 
matters of vocal technic and expression 
Mr. McKenzie speaks with especial au- 
thority, and his chapter on The Rote 
Method of Teaching Songs, which in- 
cludes paragraphs on The Laws of Ex- 
pression for Melody; Cadences; Cli- 
maxes; and the chapter on Tone, are 
uncommonly succinct, clear and sound. 


A great deal of material is compressed 
into the small volume, yet without mak- 
ing the book difficult or unattractive. 
The Rote Method for Teaching by Note 
is a chapter in which the “Song-Study” 
method in particular is explained, but 
throughout all chapters there are con- 
stant specific instructions to the teacher. 
Other chapters treat of Classes in In- 
strumental Music, Music Appreciation, 
Music Memory Contests, Relating Music 
to Other Subjects, and many additional 
phases of the theory and practice of in- 
struction. Teachers in Canada should 
not alone be permitted to profit by the 
teachings of this helpful book—Wrt 
F.ARHART. 








Music IN THE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL. 
Beattie, McConathy and Morgan 
[Silver, Burdett and Company]. 


As evidence of the growth of music su- 
pervisors in pedagogical knowledge this 
book must take high place. It summar- 
izes with perfect understanding and on 
the basis of quite exhaustive knowledge 
the best that has been written on the 
junior high school as a distinctive insti- 
tution in our educational system. Only 
after the institution is clearly defined as 
to its philosophy and general character- 
istics, do the authors turn to the problem 
of fitting an appropriate music program 
into it. Indeed, “The Junior High 
School and Its Music” might well be the 
title of the book. 


The book is divided into four parts, 
each containing some four or five chap- 
ters: Part One, Historic Survey; Part 
Two, Present Status of Music in the 
Junior High School; Part Three, Course 
of Study; Part Four, Administration. 
Part Three only is limited to music spe- 
cifically, but even it is far superior in 
breadth to those “practical” (?) outlines 
that consist of logically graded material 
of a kind that is merely assumed 
a priori to be worthy of a place in the 
program. Not but that definiteness is 
necessary, and is found here in full 
measure. But it is not attained by nar- 
rowing the field of vision until no alter- 
natives can be seen. 


One hardly needs to commend the 
book to the study of all supervisors and 
teachers of music whose field of work 
touches the seventh and eighth grades 
of the elementary school or the junior 
high school. It is the only book on its 
subject, so far as I know, and it is so 
thorough and complete that it will long 
remain the basic and principal source 
of guidance. I wish, however, that it 
might be brought to the attention of 
principals of junior high schools. 

A very generous bibliography supple- 
ments the text, and numerous foot-note 
citations point the reader to significant 
passages in these collateral works. In 
fact, nothing that might increase the 
book’s helpfulness has been omitted.— 
WiLt EARHART. 


How Lone Does Ir Pray. T. C. York. 
[Oxford University Press.] 


One wonders why this sort of book did 
not appear years ago. There is an intro- 
ductory note by Hubert J. Foss, pleas- 
antly readable and not without practical 
value in itself. There follows an ex- 
tended list of standard musical compo- 
sitions for orchestra or employing or- 
chestra. They are grouped into sections 
according to form, tinder such titles as 
Overtures, Symphonies, Concertos for 
Violin, Symphonic Poems, Suites for Or- 
chestra, etc., and under each section are 
arranged in order of composers taken 
alphabetically. The result is that any 
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CAMPUS 
BAND BOOK 


A Collection of Favorite 
School and College Songs 


for Young Bands 


Especially selected for Class 
Day, Football and Basket Ball 
Games, Commencement, Ath- 
letic Meets, Amateur Theatri- 
cals, Patriotic Celebrations, etc. 
All numbers can be used for 
Singing. 


Parts published for every 
instrument in the band. 
Price ef each part, 30c. 


You'll want this book for your 
band. See it at your local dealer’s 
or write for FREE sample Solo 
Cornet part. 

EMIL ASCHER, INC., Publishers 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 








John Worley 
Company 


MUSIC PRINTERS 
Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 


We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 














Please send us the names and addresses 
of School Music Teachers who should 
be invited to become members of the 
Conference. 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
4 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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piece can be immediately located. But 
the prime purpose of the book is ful- 
filled in the fact that the number of 
minutes required for performance of 
each piece is specified, in connection 
with the title, in figures, without discus- 
sion. It is all simple, compact and ex- 
ceedingly valuable. The price of the 
book, seventy-five cents, seems quite ex- 
orbitant from a material standpoint, for 
the book is smaller than those five-cent 
ones that made a western state famous. 
But it contains information that is pre- 
cious in time of need, so I fancy every 
orchestra conductor will even think if a 
bargain.—WILL EARHART. 


ELEMENTARY Music TueEory. Kalph 
Fisher Smith [Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany]. 

Mr. Smith, who is director of music 
education in the public schools of Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, dedicated his book to 
his friend and teacher, Arthur Foote, 
which is significant of its honest merit. 
There are thirty chapters, dealing with 
various elements and phases of music 
theory, from its raw material—sound— 
through notation, rhythm, intervals, 
chords, form, and melody-writing, to 
tempo and dynamics. Definiteness, clar- 
ity and sound authority characterize the 
whole. 

The beok is designed as a course to 
cover a year’s work of three forty- or 
fifty-minute periods weekly, preparatory 
to study of ear-training and harmony. 
High school, conservatory or college 
teachers with fairly mature students, in- 
terested but unprepared in theory, will 
find it an excellent and useful reference 
or text—HuLtpAH JANE KENLEY. 


Song Books and Collections 


UniversAL Sonc Boox. Waiter Dam- 
rosch, George H. Gartlan, Karl W. 
Gehrkens [Hinds, Hayden & EI- 
dredge]. 


A book of songs for junior and senior 
high schools, containing about a hundred 
and fifty songs. More than a third of 
these are for first and second soprano, 
alto-tenor and bass. There are about 
twenty each for unison; for two treble 
voices; for soprano, alto and bass; for 
three treble voices. Musically the mate- 
rial is of excellent quality and well 
suited to the voices for which it is in- 
tended. Most of the songs are short 
enough for rapid mastery, but for that 
reason less appropriate for program use. 
There seems an over-generous use of 
instrumental classics and vocal solos so 
adapted as to endanger their chief 
charms or _ characteristic qualities.— 
HutpaH JANE KENLEY. 


Soncs OF PRAISE FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Percy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Will- 
iams, Martin Shaw [Oxford Uni- 
versity Press]. 


This is a choice collection of hymns 
and carols for children from 7 to 17. 
The melodies are traditional, lovely, and 
beautifully harmonized ; the verses direct 
and lovely. One has only to see the 
names of the editors to know that the 
collection will be exceptional. Of the 
113 songs, fifty-six are marked “O,” in- 
dicating them as especially adapted to 
small children, while twenty are Christ- 
mas carols or hymns. It is a beautiful 
collection and should be on the desk of 
every music teacher or supervisor of 
music.—SusAN T. CANFIELD. 


Part Soncs. For Boys with Changing 
Voices [Theodore Presser Co.]. 


Ten numbers, varying from nonsense 
song to spiritual and chant. Five, al- 
though written for four voices, are so 
compactly scored that they are practi- 
cable. Some of the early numbers may 
be done by one, two, or three voices. 
The whole forms a booklet useful as 
supplementary junior high school mate- 
rial. The harmonies in some cases are 
evident, but suited to the ability and in- 
terest, while other numbers are quite 
lovely in this particular—Susan_ T. 
CANFIELD. 


Art Soncs For ScHooL AND Stupi0 
(Medium High or Medium Low 
Voice). Mabelle Glenn and Alfred 
Spouse [Oliver Ditson Company]. 


This book consists of twenty-five Ditson 
songs chosen by the eminent editors for 
their appropriateness to the voice training 
ciasses of high schools. Objectives, teach- 
ing procedure and diction are wisely 
and helpfully discussed and the out- 
line of theory adopted by the Ameri- 
can Academy of Singing Teachers given 
in toto. The songs range in musical 
merit and interest from Long, Long Ago 
and Such a Li'l Fellow to Aus Meinem 
Grossen Schmerzen and Widmung 
(Franz). A few are undistinguished but 
the standard is higher than that of most 
material in current use in high school 
voice classes. The availability in either 
medium high or medium low range and 
a modest price add to the attractiveness 
of the volume—HvuLvAH JANE KENLEY. 


FoLk SONGs OF THE Four SEASONS. Text 
and Translations by Susana Myers; 
Harmonization by Harvey Officer 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 


Here are thirty-three traditional melo- 
dies associated with festivals and folk- 
ways. Here are seven songs of Spring, 
six of Summer, seven of Autumn, thir- 
teen of Winter. Few of them are fa- 
miliar to most of us. Outstanding in in- 
terest and musicalness are the Swiss 
Lioba, the Japanese Cherry-Bloom, the 
Hopi Cloud-Song, the Negro Corn- 
Chuckin’ Song, the Czech Starlight 
Carol and Cuckoo Carol, the Italian 
Bagpiper’s Carol, and the Dutch The 
Angels and the Shepherds. The folk- 
lore accompanying each song is authen- 
tic, apropos and well stated, adding 
much to the value of the book. Har- 
monizations have been kept simple and 
true to characteristic folk qualities. 
While not offered as rote song mate- 
rial for the elementary school, it meets 
an ever present need in that field— 
Hutpaw JANE KENLEY. 


Choral Material—Octavo 


Several hundred choral compositions in 
octavo have been submitted for review 
since the May issue of the Journal. The 
following are from the list selected for 
comment, either because of outstanding 
musical excellence or because of their 
special fitness for some specific use. 


Two Lirurcicat Motets. Healy Willan 
[Oxford University Press]. O King 
of Glory (Ascensiontide), Lo, in 
the Time Appointed. 


These are for mixed chorus, a cappela. 
They represent the finest type of con- 
trapuntal writing, with melodic voice 
lines, beauty, strength and dignity. 
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... A New Classified Presentation of 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
| from the CARL FISCHER catalogs.... 


Three Convenient Booklets 


prepared especially for YOU 





SECTION I 
This graded guide of ORCHESTRA MUSIC is submitted 


to teachers, conductors and students of instrumental ensemble music 
as a new and specialized service. The material has been carefully 
indexed to simplify the task of suitable selection. 





SECTION II 


A combination ofp BAND — RHYTHM BAND — FIFE, : 
DRUM and BUGLE CORPS — WIND — STRINGS — 
BOOKS and PIANO MUSIC especially selected for its instruc: | 
tive merit. The contents has been carefully graded and presented in | 
a most convenient manner. 





SECTION III | 


The vocal music contained in this section consists of CHOR- 
USES—CANTATAS and OPERETTAS adaptable for school | 
use. In addition to our own publications, the best material of other | 
publishers listed in our vocal catalog have been included giving the | 
supervisor a wider choice. 





We shall be pleased to send you your copies upon request. 


| | CARL FISCHER, Ine. 
COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Counter-Balancing 
Baton 


Made exclusively for the conducting 
classes of the Eastman School of Music at 
Rochester, N. Y., and other large music 
colleges throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, and Australia. 

A technically constructed type of con- 
ductors’ baton made to carry its weight 
in the very neat handle, the form of which 
is pleasing to the touch, giving recoil be- 
tween the beats, thereby relieving the hand 
of unnecessary weight. 

Length of baton 20 inches, weight two 
and one-half drams, also made in lengths 
of 23 inches and 25 inches. Accepted by 
the Boards of Education of New York, 
Michigan, and Illinois, and used by the 
world’s celebrated conductors, including 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Serge Koussevitzky, 
Eugene Goossens, John Philip Sousa, etc., 
and Joseph E. Maddy and associated con- 
ductors of the National High School 
Orchestra and Camp Association. 

Handsome compact case of six 20-inch as 
per illustration, price, $12.50. Per doz. 
(less case), $15.00. Will be sent for in- 
spection and trial upon requisition. 


MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBUTOR 
JOHN W. DAWSON 


223 BROOKS AVE., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Telephone Genesee 3487 





To Active Members: Have you mailed 
your address confirmation card? If not, 
please do so—otherwise you will not 
receive your copy of the 1930 Book of 
Proceedings. A duplicate card will be 
supplied if needed. 


Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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DENISONS PLANS ocasions 


Delightfully amusing, 
simple entertainments 
for both juveniles a 
adu nison’s plays 


T. S. DENISON & Co.,623 &. Wabash Av. Dept 98 





Please send us the names and addresses 
of School Music Teachers who should 
be invited to become members of the 
Conference. 
Music Supervisors National Conference 
4 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 





High school choirs of superior musician- 
ship will find in them worth-while ad- 
ditions to repertoire. 


Saxo, Orto (Russian Folk Song). Ar- 
ranged by Ralph L. Baldwin [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.]. 

Tenor, tenor, bass, bass, a cappella. 

Characteristic of the gayer Russian 

tunes, strongly rhythmic, excellently 

harmonized, not difficult. 


A Series or A CAPPELLA CHORUSES. 
Edited, arranged, and in some cases 
composed by Noble Cain [The Ray- 
mond A. Hoffman Company]. 


Hymn to Trinity, Cherubim Song, Hymn 
to the Virgin, The Lord’s Prayer—tour 
numbers by A. Gretchaninoff—require a 
double chorus of size, musicianship and 
serious purpose, but are so written as to 
be within the ability of immature voices. 
A note from the publishers comments 
on the authenticity of the Gretchaninoff 
markings and the composer’s personal 
approval of the arrangements of these, 
his newest works, hitherto unpublished. 


BLess THE Lorv. Michael Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff [Oliver Ditson Company]. 


Two-part chorus for soprano and alto, 
arranged by H. Clough-Lighter. A quiet, 
reverent and beautiful hymn, suited to 
the occasional chapel appearance of a 
girls’ chorus. The words are adapted 
from Psalm ciii and are fittingly set. 


Autp Lanc Syne. Arranged by Walter 
N. Waters [G. Ricordi & Company]. 


For two sopranos and alto. A very lik- 
able arrangement of the old song which 
should meet a long felt need of all 
sorts of organizations of girls and 
women. The supporting parts are inter- 
estingly melodic, the second soprano car- 
rying the melody in the second stanza. 


MicHaet’s Day Carot From THE HEs- 
ripes. Harvey Gaul [G. Ricordi & 
Company]. 

Soprano solo and mixed chorus, a 

cappella A stunning piece of writing, 

full of clouds, rain, wind, lightning and 
the battle between Michael and Lucifer, 

working up to a thrilling climax. A 

good high school chorus could do it 

well, to their own benefit and pleasure. 


Ave VeruM. Josquin de Pres [G. Ri- 
cordi & Company]. 


Soprano, soprano and alto, a cappella. 
This very fine old devotional hymn has 
been arranged by J. Earle Newton for 
the Chapel Choir of the New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women. The alto needs a fre- 
quent and solid low G-flat, but wherever 
this is possible the beauty of the compo- 
sition will compel devoted effort toward 
beauty of performance. 


30NNY PortMore (Irish Air, Very An- 
cient). Arranged by Charles Repper 
[C. C. Birchard & Company]. 


Soprano, alto and bass. A plaintive old 
tune, arranged with interest in all voices, 
the bass having the melody for a part of 
the time. Well within junior high 
school ability. 


Ho, MarisKA (Bohemian Folk Song). 
Arranged by Ralph L. Baldwin 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 
Tenor, tenor, bass, bass, a cappella. A 
very clever arrangement of this dashing 
tune. A sturdy bass foundation smoothes 
out the Bohemian bumps without loss of 
style. Senior high school or college glee 
clubs will revel in it and find it a useful 
part of their repertoire. 


Trtania’s_ Lutiasy. Cecil Forsythe; 
Edited by Howard D. McKinney 
[J. Fischer & Brother]. 

Soprano and alto. The fairy lullaby of 

Midsummer Night’s Dream. One of the 
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snost satisfying bits of writing I have 
found in many a long day. It is full of 
genuineness and directness, simple defi- 
niteness of pattern and keen sensitive- 
ness to the loveliness of the words. 


Now Ratse Your Happy Voice (In- 
Dutcr Justo). Harmonized by 
J. S. Bach; Edited by Albert Stoes- 
sel [C. C. Birchard & Company]. 


A Christmas chorale to add to the fa- 
vorite collection each of us accumulates. 
It is marked by beauty of individual 
parts, sturdiness of movement and real 
jubilation of spirit. 


Sunset Horns. Johann Sebastian Bach; 
Arranged by Ralph L. Baldwin 
[G. Schirmer, Inc.]. 


Tenor, tenor, bass, bass, a cappella. As 
sturdy and fine a contribution to male 
chorus literature as one could ask. The 
words, by Frederick E. Martens, are 
worthy of their setting. The whole will 
need a group of real singers, with abil- 
ity for long sustained phrases, sureness 
of attack and intonation, and beauty of 
diction. 

In all three of the Baldwin arrange- 
ments the first tenor is high for high 
school voices, but transposition down- 
ward will involve no loss except that 
of brilliance. 

Because of lack of space, publication 
of reviews of other choral octavo will 
be deferred to subsequent issues of the 
Journal—HvuLpAH JANE KENLEY. 


Operettas 


Rosin Hoop, Kate Stearns Page [E. C. 
Schirmer Mus. Co.]. 


After hours spent in reading operettas 
the reviewer finds herself suffering from 
intellectual indigestion : crude harmonies, 
limited forms, cheap melodies, and un- 
worthy texts. To such a jaded mind this 
“play with music for children” (No. 8 
of the Concord Series) is as delightfully 
refreshing as spring rain. The melodies 
are songs of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries—lilting tunes 
with genuine, vital lines. Two of the 
songs, Jt Was a Lover and The Keeper, 
are simply arranged for two voices. The 
other six are unison. The play can be 
given by as few as eight or expanded, 
and its performance time is from thirty 
to forty minutes. Admirably suited to 
intermediate grades—SusAn T. Can- 
FIELD. 


Bripce oF Dreams. Libretto by Doug- 
las and Virginia Whitehead; Musi 
by Grant-Schaefer |The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.]. 


Bridge of Dreams is a captivating mu- 
sical play of two acts, prologue, and 
epilogue for high school or college 
groups. It occupies about two hours in 
performance. There are lines of the 
sprightly conversational type, easily 
learned; attractive ensemble and panto 
mime; a druid story of both human 
and fairy interest; and music that is 
full of melody and charm. The cast 
calls for two soprano, one alto, and 
five baritones as principals, and soprano, 
alto and bass as chorus. There are five 
S-A, two B-B, and seven S-A-B chor- 
uses. No tenors are required but rather 
easy baritone range instead. The en- 
sembles of archers, peasants, dryads, 
elves, spies, court dancers, troubadours, 
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this New 
CLARINET 
willimprove 
Your REED 
Section 50% 


Quick relief for supervisors, strugglin 
beginner reed sections, is this wonde 
cher Aristocrat. It has the true Clarinet tone 
of finest wood. It is as near tone fool-vroof 
as an instrument can be made. 


Keen Aceuracy 
**Automatic’?’ Mechanism 


The scale accuracy of this new Buescher Clari- 
net is the keenest we have ever seen in any wind 
instrument. It is easy blowing ; has a mechanism 
so responsive that “automatic” seems almost the 
right word. It will immediately improve the play- 
ing of any Clarinetist, amateur or professional. 


Try It Six Days Free 


Order one of these new Aristocrats for 
six days’ free trial. See the wonderful v: 
improvement. Give your boys a fair /,% 
chance. Then, when you see the big im- 
provement, tell them they can play as 
they pay on Buescher’s easy terms. 
Send coupon for beautiful folder-cata- 

Jog, any instrument. Do this NOW! 


CESCHER 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
1001 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
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hours and minutes are plastic, easily 
adapted to large or small situations.— 
Susan T. CANFIELD. 


THe Brive Bett. Lyrics by George 
Murray Brown; Music by Dorothy 
Gaynor Blake [The Willis Music 
Co.]}. 

Mrs. Blake’s operetta is “A Fairy-tale 

of Norway” for unchanged voices. The 

choruses are unison and two parts with 
an occasional optional third. The story 
is of an enchanted princess, a beggar 
prince, a witch, flower fairies, gnomes, 

a blue belt, deeds of prowess and a 

humorous ending. The lyrics are gay, 

with a jolly sextette in the Gilbert and 

Sullivan style and the tunes are good, 

although somewhat obvious—Susan T. 

CANFIELD. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Four Year Course leads to Degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Education from 
Western Reserve University 
Private and Class Lessons 
in all departments 
SECOND SEMESTER —FEBRUARY 2NpD 


Beryl Rubinstein—Dean of the Faculty 
Russell V. Morgan—Director of Public School Music 


Ohe C[lebeland Tustitute 
of (—usic 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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FREE HELP TO 
Your Students 


Here are three books of advice on 
playing that will help you and 
your reed and flute players. Each 
has been written by outstanding 
authorities on its particular subject. 
We'll gladly send you all three of 
them, or mail them to your reed 
and flute players if you will send 
us their names and the instrument 
each plays. 


Talks on the Clarinet 
by Alexandre Selmer 


Talks on the Saxophone 
by Andy Sannella 


Talks on the Flute 
by Ellis McDiarmid 


Samples of the famous Alexandre reeds 
will be sent to every clarinet and saxophone 
player inquiring for them. ‘Only one set of 
samples to each person. 

We shall also send you details of the 
Selmer Free-loan plan whereby schools or 
individuals may try out Selmer instruments 
without cost or obligation and buy them 
on easy payments. Why not pass the 
coupon below to your assistant with your 
instructions? (If you prefer not to tear out 
coupon, send a letter or card to address 
below.) 


H. & A. SELMER, 
20A7 Selmer Building, Elkart,- Ind. 

You may send me your Books of Advice 
on Playing, free: Clar. ( ); Sax. ( ; 
Flute ( )—check which. 

Attached is a list of my reed and flute 
players who will be interested in receiving 
your ““Talks’’ booklets free. I have indi- 
cated the instrument each plays so you will 
know which booklet to send and to whom 
to send your samples of Alexandre saxo- 
phone and clarinet reeds 


Signed........ 
Address........ 
City and State........ 








Those New 
Uniforms! 


What a remarkable effect they have upon 
the esprit de corps of the band! They do 
more than ‘“‘dress’’ the outfit; they create 
the state of mind that puts every individual 
player at his best, and moulds all into a 
single musical unit. More than that— 
snappy uniforms create a ‘‘state of mind” 
throughout the community that makes every 
citizen the more keenly interested in the 
band—and the more willing to support it. 


The selection of those new uniforms is a 
mighty important matter. We would like 
to help you select the right kind of garb 
for your band, and quote our prices. 


Uniforms to fit every type of 
band and every size of purse 


JHLING BROS. EVERARD (,0. 


‘“* Kalamazoo Uniform Co.” 


KALAMAZOO MICH. 














' Please send us the names and addresses 
of School Music Teachers who should 
‘be invited to become members of the 
Conference. 
{Music Supervisors National Conference 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Lanp o’ Cotrron. Text by Arthur Le- 
Roy Kaser; Lyrics by Johnson and 
Kaser; Music by Frederick G. John- 
son [The Willis Music Co.]. 


This is an original minstrel show, an 
answer to a “widespread demand for 
complete words, music, and stage direc- 
tions for a regular minstrel show in one 
complete and economic:i volume.” 
Tunes of the past and present are in- 
cluded, some of the latter chromatic and 
jazzy. The text is clean fun. The 
authors state that it can be given in 
unison or chorus. There are four 
choruses scored for S-A-T-B, the bass 
using C, and occasional B-flat, and one 
A-flat, as low tones for which substi- 
tutions can be made——Susan T. Can- 
FIELD. 


Vocal—Miscellaneous 


Tuirty-stx LESSONS IN SINGING, FOR 
TEACHER AND Stupent. Herbert 
Witherspoon [Miessner Institute of 
Music]. 


This recognized authority gives us fifty- 
one pages of well printed instruction in 
durable paper covers, thirty-six lessons 
presented carefully in detail and fifty 
exercises printed in full. He gives a 
wealth of valuable information as to 
necessary fundamentals, dangers against 
which to guard, material to use. This 
material includes a list of twenty-seven 
songs, classified and arranged in a cumu- 
lative whole, with suggestions for the 
treatment of some of them. It will serve 
as a safe text for use in high school 
classes, provided the listening ear of the 
teacher is as trustworthy as the Wither- 
spoon procedure—HutLDAH JANE KEN- 
LEY, 


Tue Ovuttaw Kine. Libretto by Clare 
Grubb; Lyrics by Iris Decker; 
Music by Iris Decker and Lois Ma- 
lone [C. C. Birchard & Co.]. 


While this “Robin Hood Operetta” for 
high school lacks the lure and immediate 
charm of the small play before men- 
tioned, it is well worked out and worth 
giving. It has some really lovely pages. 
The scoring is good, the parts are well 
placed, extremes of range are avoided, 
and the tenor an optional part. Of the 
ten choruses, four are for mixed voices, 
four for boys’ voices, and two for girls. 
The characters are usual ones of the 
Robin Hood legend, the lines are char- 
acteristic of the period represented and 
of interest to young people—Susan T. 
CANFIELD. 


TUNING-UP EXERCISES FOR ENSEMBLE 
Srncinc. (For Women’s Voices, 
Junior High School, Men’s Voices 
or Mixed Voices.) Harper C. 
Maybee [Oliver Ditson Company]. 


A set of twelve vocal studies, in unison 
and in harmony, designed to be placed 
in the hands of the singers and com- 
mitted tomemory. To be used for tuning 
up and blending exercises at the begin- 
ning of rehearsals and before concerts, 
to develop quality, phrasing, diction, en- 
semble. The volume will meet a need 
felt by teachers for something to use as 
a focus on which to concentrate for 
tonal effects, dissociated from musical 
or verbal content. There is, of course, 
no guarantee that the teacher who does 
not know voice will use them correctly. 
The studies themselves are excellent and 
the vocal procedure sound.—HuLpAH 
JANE KENLEY. 





Orchestra and Band 
THE CLassic AND MopERN ORCHESTRA 


Boox. Compiled and edited by 
Maddy and Wiéilson [Theodore 
Presser]. 


The most unusual thing about this 
book is the full instrumentation pro- 
vided. Four horn parts in E-flat, four 
horn parts in F, three trombone parts, 
full complement of saxophones, third 
violin as viola substitute, and piano 
make the publication equal to the task 
of fitting our largest high school or- 
chestras. Many frown on expanding 
and thickening of classic orchestrations 
as is done in this set of books, but 
others point out immediately that this is 
a lesser evil than the presence of 
squirming, idle and uninterested pupils. 
Balance must be present in our musical 
diet. Kreutzlin, Schubert, Balfe, Kretsch- 
mer, Drigo, Delibes, Haydn, Mero, Ew- 
ing, Cooke, Dvorak and Grieg are rep- 
resented with one number each. Variety 
of musical style is therefore assured. 
The violin parts stay in the first posi- 
tion for the most part. In this review- 
er’s judgment, an average high school 
orchestra will have no trouble playing 
the music in this publication—Lee M. 
LOCKHART. 


ORCHESTRA ARRANGEMENTS OF SCHOOL 

Cuoruses [Carl Fischer]. 
Often we hear the cry that school vocal 
and instrumental work should stand 
closer together, should be more often 
united in spirit and performance. This 
is possible with the Orchestra Arrange- 
ments of School Choruses. The title is 
that of a new edition. Number 4 of this 
edition, Shepherd’s Song, by William 
Lester (S-A and S-S-A), is at hand for 
review. By some mischance its prede- 
cessors, Old Refrain, Fritz Kreisler 
(S-A-T-B—S-A-B—S-A); May Dance, 
William Lester (S-S-A—S-A); and 
Song of Exile, William Lester (S-A— 
S-S-A), have missed my desk, but if 
they are as fine as the Shepherd’s Song 
they would grace any library. The or- 
chestration is rich with color and is not 
too full for accompaniment in spite of 
the fact that it may stand alone as 
an orchestra piece. Parts for the usual 
full orchestra plus saxophones and 
treble clef trombone are available. An 
ordinary school chorus or orchestra will 
not find the parts difficult—Lee M. 
LocKHART. 


Tue Fork Tune BANp Book. Leon V. 
Metcalf [Fillmore Music House], 
Cincinnati, O 

This book is rather timely, it might 

seem. Just now many are thinking of 

the folk tune as a rich part of music 
literature and as especially valuable in 

the teaching of music to the young. I 

think Mr. Metcalf’s contribution to band 

teaching material is the first built pri- 
marily upon the folk tune. A skillful 
teacher can make fine use of the first 
page of rhythmic patterns. Two, three 
and four-part measures are exhaustively 
treated. One might wonder why the six, 
nine and twelve-part measures were not 
included. The book will be found most 
useful for the ensemble that has been in 

training six or eight weeks.—Lee M. 

LOCKHART. 

Attey Tunes. David Guion [G. Schir- 
mer, Inc.]. 

David Guion, a young Texan, has given 

us some fresh, original music in the 
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The Mirick Method is used by super- 


visors and band organizers everywhere 





because it gets best and quickest results. 





Important Factors 


In Successful 


Instrumental Work 





O AS 


@AMBELE HINGED MUSIC CO CHICAGO 


For Beginner Bands 


This is a loose-leaf method. One new les- 
son per week may be easily learned by young 
beginners. Every part contains full instruc- 
tions for pupil. No problem, however insig- 
nificant, is overlooked. Every bit of the course 
is interesting. Supervisors say “Children like 
the material in this method.’ Every part con- 
tains an Up-to-Date Fingering Chart. Each 
one is edited by an authority on his instru- 
ment. Over seventy thousand now in use. 


Director’s Manual—A Completely -t 


mated Guide .......- sc ceeccceeeeereeeenees 50 
Conductor’s Score—Most Comprehensive— 

Imvaluable .......cccecccccccccscccsecceces - 

All Instrument Parts........-..0-eeeeeeeee i5e 





Gamble “Ette” Instruments 
Stepping Stones to Real Orchestras 









If You'll Try THE MIRICK METHOD You'll Always Use It! 


4 WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL 


Let us equip your beginning organization for 
four weeks. If not entirely satisfactory return 
the books and pay only postage charges. 








his 





in H. Bere - 
Edwit Celto-et® 





"My classes started a great interest in violin this year and my time is being filled with 
pupils who have heard my Fiddl-ette Orchestra. I didn’t expect so many from that source, 
but the whole situation has changed since I started class instruction. 

After a year of Fiddl-ette classes, I still think it is the coming method of starting pupils. 
It has pulled this city out of a hole so far as violin is concerned.” 


JOHN G. NORTON, JR., Macomb, Illinois. 













This family of instruments consists of the Fiddl-ette, 
Viola-ette, Cello-ette and Bass-ette. 
proved best for beginner instruction, requiring the iden- 
tical playing technic of traditional instruments. Their 


They have been 


Send for FREE “ORGANIZATION MANUAL” and Price List. 


sturdy construction obviates repair costs. Prices extremely 
low and available on time payments. Introduce Fiddl-ettes 
in the fourth grade. Organize feeder classes each semester 
and use competent teachers. Fine results will not be lacking. 










Publishers—Dealers—Manufacturers 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC Co. 
228 South Wabash Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 










October, Nineteen Thirty 
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A NEW 


MUSICAL PLAY 


for High School or 
College Groups 


BRIDGE of DREAMS 


By G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


THE MUSIC: Arranged for 
voices of High School or 
College groups, with tenor 
and bass combined into a 
single part of easy range for 
baritone, thus solving the 
usual problem of lack of 
tenor voices. 


THE CHARACTERS: So- 
prano and Baritone required 
for two principal parts; other 
characters may double or 
play three parts in a small 
cast. In a large cast there is 
opportunity for a number of 
participants, both individuals 
and groups. 


COSTUMES AND SET- 
TINGS: Careful directions 
are given for both. May be 
made as simple or as elabo- 
rate as desired. 


TIME OF PERFORMANCE: 
Approximately two hours. 
Vocal score, price $1.50 net 


By the Same Composer 
The Forest Court. Net 
One-act operetta 
The Concert of the Months. 
Musical entertainment 


Derry Down Derry. 
Children’s Concert 

Adventures of a Doll Child. 
Operetta 

Hiawatha’s Childhood. 
Cantata (S.A.B. or S.A.)..... .75 


The Ballad of the Oysterman. 
Cantata (S.A.B.) 


The Beatitudes (S.A.)............ 5 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 








By FRENCH 
Primary Music A and B 
The Arfredgar Flash Cards 
{Series A and Series B} 
Cheerful Songs for Little Songsters 


Read Review in Musical Ob- 
server, Issue of July—Page 34. 
Write for Price List. Free 
Booklet. English and Music in 
the Pedagogy of Music. 


THE ARFREDGAR PRESS 
78 Beach St. Revere, Mass. 
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three pieces for orchestra published 
under the name Alley Tunes. The first, 
Bruder Sinkiller and His Flock of 
Sheep, is descriptive of an evangelistic 
meeting in a negro church of the South. 
The wails and moans of the congrega- 
tion and the “Praise de Lawds” of the 
“Bredderin” are strikingly present in the 
moods and motives of the music. 

Number two of the group, The Lone 
Whistler, has to do with a lonely darky 
as he ambles down the alley in the dead 
of night. We are not quite sure, but we 
think he finally negotiates the journey. 
As we leave him we are certain that he 
is not perfectly sure either. 

Scene three, The Harmonica Player, 
is illustrative of the old-time player of 
that instrument. In spots it is quite simi- 
lar in sound to the oft-heard radio har- 
monica artist as he plays the drone of 
the “Railroad Blues.” 

Enough modern flavor is present to 
give spice but usually one can find his 
key without trouble. A good high school 
orchestra will find it playable after a 
few readings. Its unusual character will 
make a first attempt somewhat unfruit- 
ful perhaps, but the parts individually 
do not have insurmountable difficulties. 
In addition to the usual orchestra, parts 
for second flute, second oboe, second 
bassoon, third and fourth horns, first 
and second trombones and harp are 
available—Lee M. LockHarrt. 


Instrurnental Methods, Etc. 

ApvANcep Lessons Supplementary to 
Foundation to Band Playing. Fred 
O. Griffin [J. W. Jenkins]. .. 

The Advanced Lessons consists of ninety 

exercises and selections for all band and 

orchestra instruments. The set of books 
is written to follow any beginners’ band 
method. Concerted work in scales, inter- 
vals, harmony and the arpeggio consti- 
tute the first half of the material. The 
second part is given to several selec- 
tions, enough and of the right variety 
for a good concert. The music is well 
graded, is interesting and adapted to the 
use of the juvenile band—Lee M. Locx- 

HART. 

THE ARBAN-CLARKE METHOD FoR Cor- 
NET AND TRUMPET — [Cundy-Bet- 
toney Co.]. 

The following is quoted from an in- 

serted sheet received with the copy of 

the Arban-Clarke Method: “Since 1864, 

when Arban wrote his celebrated cor- 

net method, while a professor at the 

Paris Conservatoire, this method has 

been considered the classic for cornet, 

the world over.” 

In spite of the high standing of this 
cornet text, Mr. Clarke has found occa- 
sion to make additions and corrections 
to the number of five thousand. This 
fact should not discredit the original 
Arban, but rather shed light upon the 
genius of Mr. Herbert Clarke, whose 
modern ideas and meticulous care have 
caused svch additions and improve- 
ments. Metronome, expression and 
articulation marks have been no small 
part of Mr. Clarke’s improvement. This 
improved Arban is worthy; one might 
almost say perfection plus.—Lre M. 
LocKHART. 

StuBer’s Metopy METHOD For ORCHES- 
TRA AND BAND. Benjamin F. Stuber 
[Raymond A. Hoffman]. 

Mr. Stuber presents us with a new set 

of books for instrumental classes. The 

book is designed to serve the teacher 


who has a class for each of the in- 
struments of the orchestra. For this 
reason most of the music contained in 
the set is not playable in ensemble. 
Many will agree with Mr. Stuber in 
his belief that the problems of the dif- 
ferent instruments are so diverse that to 
teach a heterogeneous group is inadvis- 
able. Those who do wil! find the Melody 
Method quite to their liking. After a 
few weeks of training in small classes 
on each instrument all may come to- 
gether and find ensemble music in Part 
I of the set. The reviewer hopes he 
has made it clear that persons should 
not purchase this set thinking that the 
books will work for a heterogeneous 
group throughout. The ensemble music 
is quite elementary and one might start 
a heterogeneous class directly at this 
point in the book, feeling that the home 
practice of the individual can be given 
to work on Part II. Mr. Stuber has 
worked carefully and logically. His 
method should meet all his claims.— 
Lee M. LockKHART. 


Columbia Masterworks Sets 


Set 142: Schumann, Die Davidsbiindler- 
Tanze (Opus 6). 

Of the eighteen short numbers in this 
opus, all are recorded here except num- 
bers 3, 7, 15 and 16. The group be- 
longs to the “Florestan and Eusebius” 
period of early Schumann work, a 
period in which the purely romantic 
tendencies were uppermost in _ his 
thought, when the imaginary characters 
of the Davidsbund struggle against the 
artistic Philistines of music were merg- 
ing in the living characters of the com- 
posers whom Schumann considered. 
Although not so well known, popularly, 
as the Carnaval, which comes from the 
same period, this opus is almost equally 
interesting to the student of romantic 
music; it was written later than the 
Carnaval, although the latter carries the 
opus number 9. 

The music is played by Fanny Davies, 
who was a favorite pupil of Clara 
Schumann and who has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most sensitive as 
well as one of the most authoritative 
interpreters of Schumann. In spite of 
her nearly seventy years (or possibly 
because of them!) Miss Davies plays 
these pieces with a thoroughly fine 
grasp of their content, and with taste 
which has the flavor of lasting youth. 
The recording itself is splendid, and 
the set will be welcomed by pianists, 
teachers and music-lovers. 


Set 137: Mozart, Concerto in A major, 
for Violin and Orchestra (K. 219). 
The orchestra is the usual small group 
for which Mozart wrote—strings, oboes 
and horns; the players are taken from 
the Berlin State Orchestra, and are di- 
rected by Dr. Weissman. The violinist 
is one of the younger virtuosi of Ger- 
many, Professor Joseph Wolfstahl. 
The work itself is an interesting one, 
particularly in the third movement, 
which is a minuet, the middle section 
of which is a march much in the style 
of the Rondo alla Turca. Although 
written before Mozart was twenty years 
old, this concerto has many of the char- 
acteristics of his more mature works; 
it is the second of his concerti to be 
completely recorded, the first (E flat 
Major, K. 268) having been done for 
Victor by Thibaud several years ago. 
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Visualized Vocal Method 
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Symphony Studies 


“Densmore 
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Indians and Their Music 


Glenn 


Grade School Assembly 


Songs 


Morgan 


Instruments Of The Orches- 


tra and Band 


Check Coupon and Mail 


(] Assembly Songs 

[] Junior High School Songs for 
Class Use 

(] Christmas Carols 

(_] Glenn—Grade School Assembly 
Songs 

(] Witherspoon—Visualized Vocal 
Method for Class Voice In- 
struction 

(-] Rhetts—Symphony Studies 

_] Densmore—Music of the Ameri- 


can Indians—with Lecture 


Our “Visual Music Slides” are the result of fifteen years experi- 
mental work in the field of Visual Music Education—They are 
Bolder, more Legible, more Artistic and Refined. 


“I am thoroughly enjoying the “Witherspoon Slides’ and feel that nothing 
has made voice teaching more practical and interesting.” 
W. E. Hays, Teacher of Voice, 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


“If you wish to do something very fine, get the set of lantern slides, 
‘Pictorial Biography’ of Stephen Collins Foster, and give an evening's enter- 
tainment to pay for them. Then you may keep the slides for your school.” 


Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“The singing at the University Chapel exercises has improved one hun- 
dred per cent with the use of your machine and ‘Visual Music Slides.’.” 


Maurice Matteson, Director of Music, 
University of S. C. 


C] Historical Musical Instruments 

(1 Morgan — Instruments of the 
Orchestra and Band 

(1 Pictorial Biographies of the 
Composers with Lecture Infor- 
mation 

(_] Stereopticons — Screens — Fil- 
ing Cases 

[J] Your School Songs “Made-to- 
order™ 

(] Slides Made from Any Kind of 
“Copy” 





Position Grover Sims, the Originator 
of the Visual Music Plan, is 
associated Only with the— 








October, Nineteen Thirty 


SIMS VISUAL MUSIC CO. 


QUINCY, ILL. 
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VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos 
D. Basses and 


BOWS 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 


To Teachers 


C. MEISEL, Inc. 


4 ST. MARKS PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


and Supervisors 





SEND FOR 
Free Sample of the Celebrated 


“GLOBE” GOLD METAL 
Violin E String 


Please send your card, 











When writing to advertisers, please mention 
the Music Supervisors Journal. 





$1.00 a year $2.50 for three years 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


Founded in 1900 y Philip C. Hayden 
Editor . Karl W. Gehrkens 
Manager and Publisher Van B. Hayden 
Published every other month during the 
school year 
Publication Office: Keokuk, lowa 
The birthplace of the ‘‘National’’ 
SCHOOL MUSIC is published in the inter- 
ests of special teachers and supervisors of 
school music exclusively. It will help you 
in your work. Send $1.00 for a year's 
subscription, or send for free sample copy. 


SCHOOL MUSIC, Keokuk, Iowa 
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In general, the set is a pleasing one; 
it is surely worth having in any good 
record collection. But at the same time 
these records are not completely satis- 
fying — whether that be the fault of 
playing which at times seems all too 
routine, or the fault of placing which 
makes the solo instrument unduly loud 
at times, or the fault of the critic’s re- 
cent and hearty dinner! 


Set 139: Schubert, 
Minor. 
This is an adaptation, by Gaspar Cass- 
ado, of the Arpeggione Sonata, written 
for arpeggione and pianoforte. The 
arpeggione was “the size of the viol de 
gamba, or a small violoncello; the shape 
of the body something like that of the 
guitar. The finger-board had frets, and 


in A 


Concerto 


‘ the six strings were tuned in 4ths, from 


E below the F clef to E above middle 
C” (Grove’s Dictionary). The instru- 
ment apparently never came into genezal 
use, and would not be remembered ex- 
cept for this sonata. 

Cassado has treated Schubert’s first 
movement freely; the first record-side 
adheres closely to the original, but from 
that point on the arranger has devel- 
oped the material in extended form, 
including a brilliant cadenza. The sec- 
ond and third movements follow the 
original bar for bar, according to the 
notes furnished with the records, ex- 
cept for the final coda. Cassado’s addi- 
tions to the first movement strike one 
as being quite in character, and _ skill- 
fully done; the final coda, however, 
seems lacking in forcefulness—almost 
more Mozartian than Schubertesque. 
With this possible exception, the orches- 
tral treatment and the arrangement in 
general are worthy of high praise. 

Apart from its general interest, this 
set of records is worth while if for 
nothing but the exquisitely beautiful 
Adagio—one of the most appealing 
melodies which the master-melodist ever 
wrote. 


Cassado plays the solo part in these 
recordings, adequately supported by Sir 
Hamilton Harty and the Halle Orches- 
tra. The recording itself is splendid. 


Set 140: Brahms, Sonata in D Minor, 

for Violin and Piano (Opus 108). 
The work is brilliantly played by Efrem 
Zimbalist and Harry Kaufman—the 
former one of the best-known violinists 
of the day, the latter an instructor in 
the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 
This sonata is one of the finest of all 
of Brahms’ works, and such an en- 
tirely satisfying recording of it is to 
be hailed with joy. 

Unless one is playing these records 
in a very large room, he will need a 
soft needle for them; for Zimbalist’s 
tone in them is perfectly enormous; 
even in the soft pizzicato passages, it 
stands out with an uncanny clarity. 


Set 126: Rimsky-Korsakoff, Schehera- 
sade. 
The Suite is here played by Phillipe 
Gaubert and the Paris Conservatory Or- 
chestra. If one can have only one re- 
cording of the work, he may prefer the 
Victor set made some years ago by Sto- 
kowski, in spite of its less perfect re- 
cording—for it was produced before the 
present recording processes were per- 
fected. Stokowski’s reading of the 
score is by far the more virile and 
commanding; and his orchestra is bet- 
ter balanced and better in quality of 
work, especially as to the string section. 
3ut those who are really interested 
in this tale of wonder and enchant- 
ment will surely possess both sets of 
records; for the newer one has distinctly 
interesting passages, has much really 
beautiful playing in it, and is excellently 
recorded. 

The Granados Goyescas Intermezzo is 
included in the set—an interesting small 
work, beautifully played by the Madrid 
Symphony under Arbos. 

Pau J. WEAVER 





RADIO RESUME 


By E. S. B. 





HAT great business organiza- 

tions and radio corporations are 

playing serious attention to the 
educational phase of music is attested 
by the flavor of programs which have 
recently come to the Journal office. Only 
a portion of the season’s material is at 
hand, but there is enough to show a 
distinct gain in presentation of pro- 
grams rich in educational value and ex- 
tensively helpful in the appreciation of 
the best in music by youth and age 
alike. Special emphasis, however, is 
here placed upon courses designed to 
aid in the musical development of per- 
sons of school age. 

Announcement has been made of an 
enlarged program for the American 
School of the Air broadcast from 
coast to coast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System each afternoon. 

The same advisory faculty which 
functioned last year will again act as 


consultants to the administration offi- 
cials. Dr. William C. Bagley is Ad- 
visory Dean. The following leaders in 
the field of music education are acting 
in an advisory capacity for the musical 
programs: Howard Hanson, Hollis 
Dann, P. W. Dykema, George Gartlan, 
Mary Garden, Edith Keller, Russell V. 
Morgan, Will Earhart, Russell Carter, 
Ada Bicking, M. Claude Rosenberry, 
Mabelle Glenn, Frances Dickey Newen- 
ham, Helen McBride. 

The Tuesday and Thursday programs 
of the series will be devoted to a half 
hour of music and music appreciation, 
and will be presented at 2:30 o’clock 
Eastern Standard time and carried 
over a network of 40 stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, begin- 
ning October 20th. 

Tuesday’s program will be story- 


telling and music for grades I, II, and 
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New Releases of Sims Song Slides 


Here are some of the songs you have been wanting for certain occasions: 


Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
The Sidewalks of New York 
The White Dove from Rogue Song 
The (Maine) Stein Song 
Write for our complete New Supplement and School Discounts. 
Do you have a copy of our “DAY OF VISION IN MUSIC EDUCATION” containing 


a complete list of our Sims Song Slides? It is yours for the asking. 


SIMS SONG SLIDE CORP. 9s _ Kirksville, Missouri 








Poa I Should Do Today! 


Masic Supervisors ay a 


’ ’ 
Here’s Your Answer: FRANKLIN Two - PART 
CHORALS VoL. L. 
How. to equip many of your players with hy tl 4 phat 








instruments of good intonation, attractive 


appearance and lasting quality—at a moderate ‘ Ba. +2 


price? Elkhart instruments were designed 
and built especially to answer that question. 


Supervisors everywhere are enthusiastic. 

Many — moe ee are nner FIRANAL “NV THIPEE - FART 
equi with Elkharts. Complete line 
+ uaranteed. Any Eesemens G tag aa S VoL. I. 


sent on en trial to prove our claims. 
Write now for complete catalog and 


we special agency proposition to music 
- supervisors. 
ee 
Elkhart Cornet No. 55C 


7 


— 





Try this cornet toappreciate 

the unusual value offered. 

Handsome onan ; endeing 
construction; Pear! inlaid fin- " 
ger tips: hand fitted valves. A BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
revelation in tone, valve action Ee 
andall round performance. Silver 544 Jackson Street 





SS 





Elkhart Indiana Music Supervisors who are not familiar with these 
books may send for “On Approval” copies. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 
254 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Conference 
Publications 





Research Council 
Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
GuperviecsS ...cccccscccvees 15 

No.2—Plan for Granting High 
School Credits for Applied — 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
Instruction in the Public one 
of the United States......... 

No. 4—Report on Junior High 
EEE. c-ccacesccovecegeeene 15 

No.5—Standard Course for the Mu- 
sic Training of Grade ca 

No. 6—Report pn Music in the Cae. 
Teacher PRural eee 

No. 7—Survey of Tests & Renee. 
ments in usic Education. 1S 

No. 8&—College Entrance Credits on 
College Courses in Music .... . 

No. 9—Standards of Attainment for 
Sight mages at the End of ts 
SE GRRE cc ccccceccoccce 

No. 10—High School Music cre 
GED vcccvcccccsvceeuceces 15 

No. 11—The Accrediting of Music 
EN k.os0nesécceuvivncas 15 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and 
Festival Meets ............+ 1S 


No. 13—Newer Practices and habe 27 
dencies in Music Education.. .15 





Official Committee 
Reports 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs......... AS 


No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
Appreciation for the First Six 
GE eb ben ccscccevesvenss 15 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Book of Proceedings 
(published annually) 

1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 

1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 

(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 

1929 and 1930 Volumes, each 2.50 





Music Supervisors 


Journal 


Subscription ~y $1.00 per year; 
subscription included in active 
membership in > oe Conference. Is- 
sued in October, December, Febru- 
ary, March and May. 





Any of the above publications ma 4 
secured by sending stamps or chec 


Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Suite 840 
Chicago 
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III, alternating with similar material 
for grades IV and V. 

Thursday’s program will be music 
appreciation for the upper grades, 
junior and senior high school, and 
adults; this presentation will include 
symphony orchestra, etc., etc. 

In connection with these programs, 
G. Schirmer, Inc., is publishing a series 
of profusely illustrated books which 
will serve in the joint capacity of text 
and handbooks; these books are My 
Radio Book (for primary grades, price 
10 cents), Radio Work Book (for inter- 
mediate grades, price 20 cents), and 
Music Journeys to Many Lands (for ad- 
vanced students and adults, price 25 
cents). 

These programs and the books pub- 
lished in connection with the series 
have been prepared by Miss Alice 
Keith, broadcasting director of the 
American School of the Air, and Mr. 
Josef Bonime, celebrated conductor, 
composer and arranger. 

The American School of the Air will 
also present the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra in two concerts. 

The New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, directed by Ernest Schelling, 
will broadcast children’s programs 
every Saturday morning over the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. 

Other organizations of note, both 
choral and orchestral, will be on the 
air during the course of the year, 
though specific information cannot be 
given at this time. 

For further details in regard to the 
American School of the Air, write to 
Alice Keith, Broadcasting Director, 
485 Madison Avenue, New York. 


HE 1930-31 Series of the National 

Broadcasting Company’s M usic 
Appreciation Hour opened on October 
10th. Walter Damrosch again utilizes 
the National Orchestra in presenting 
his: programs. 

Entire new programs have been pre- 
pared by Dr. Damrosch for the sea- 
son’s concerts. Following the general 
plan of last year, there are four differ- 
ent series, each including twelve pro- 
grams. 

Programs for the two younger 
groups of children are presented on the 
same Friday: Series A for grades III 
and IV at 11:00 o'clock, and Series B 
for grades V and VI at 11:30 o’clock. 
On alternate Fridays the two advanced 
courses will be given: Series C for 
grades VII, VIII and IX at 11:00 
o'clock, and Series D for high schools, 
colleges and music clubs at 11:30 
o'clock. 

The schedule for dates is as follows: 

Series A (grades III and IV) from 
11:00 to 11:30 A. M. and Series B 
(grades V and VI) from 11:30 A. M. 








to 12:00 Noon—on October 10, Oc- 
tober 24, November 7, November 21, 
December 12, January 9, January 23, 
February 6, February 20, March 13, 
March 27, April 17. 

Series C (grades VII, VIII and IX) 
from 11:00 to 11:30 A. M., and Series 
D (high schools, colleges and music 
clubs) from 11:30 A. M. to 12:00 Noon 
—on October 17, October 31, Novem- 
ber 14, December 5, December 19, 
January 16, January 30, February 13, 
March 6, March 20, April 10, April 24. 

It may be mentioned that the course 
for Series D, which is for high schools, 
colleges and music clubs, represents a 
complete innovation and includes some 
works rarely heard, such as Procession 
of the Pilgrims, by Berlioz, and others. 

Further information regarding the 
programs and a copy of the Jnstructors 
Manual may be obtained by writing to 
the National Broadcasting Company, 711 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


N Thursday mornings the Stand- 

ard Oil Company of California 
presents the Standard School Broad- 
cast over Pacific coast stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

These programs consist of two lec- 
tures on the music to be broadcast on 
Thursday evenings during the Stand- 
ard Symphony Hour. Musical ex- 
amples are played by a string trio, 
supplemented with orchestral instru- 
ments appropriate to the program un- 
der discussion. 

The Standard School Broadcast is 
given in two divisions: Elementary 
(from 11:00 A. M. to 11:30 A. M.) and 
Advanced (from 11:25 A. M. to 11:45 
A. M.). 

The evening concerts of the Stand- 
ard Symphony Hour are on the air 
from 7:30 P. M. to 8:30 P. M. Be- 
ginning October 9th, the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra and the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra will al- 
ternate week by week throughout the 
concert season, the former under two 
guest conductors — Basil Cameron, of 
England, and Issay Dobrowen, of Rus- 
sia—and the latter under Dr. Artur 
Rodzinski. 

For complete information, printed 
lectures, teachers’ manual, etc., write 
to P. H. Patchin, Assistant to the 
President, Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco, California. 





Among the first out-of-town callers at the 
new Conference office last month were Herman 
F. Smith, President of the North Central Con- 
ference, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mrs. Marion 
Cotton, First Vice-President of the North Cen- 
tral Cenference, Winnetka; C. C. Birchard, 
Beston; Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Michi- 


gan. 

The latch string will always be out to mem- 
bers and friends of the Conference, and by the 
time this is printed we hope to have enough 
chairs so that the company and the office force 
can be seated at the same time. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION EXHIBITORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


By Joseph A. Fischer, Sec’y. 





OFFICIAL: A meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Music Education Exhibitors’ 
Association has been called for Monday eve- 
ning, October 20, at the Music Supervisors 
Conference Office, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
ago, Ill. 

Due to severing his connection with the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mr. David 
King resigned on August Ist as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Exhibitors Association. The 
Board elected Mr. Joseph A. Fischer of J. 
Fischer & Bro. to serve in his stead 





M. Witmark & Son, a division of Warner 
Bros., appointed Richard Kountz, well-known 
composer and musician, as head of their Edu- 
cational Department, early this year. 





Carrying out a policy of divisional offices of 
the Radio Music Company, the following ap- 
pointments are announced for Carl Fischer 
Educational Departments: Miss Irene Abraham, 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 430 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Manager for Central States; Miss 
Bess Daniels, Carl Fischer, Inc., 2904 Sunset 
Place, Los Angeles, Manager for Pacific Coast 
States; Mr. Duncan McKenzie, Carl Fischer, 
Inc., 62 Cooper Square, in charge of New York 
headquarters; Mr. Arthur Hauser is Sales 
Manager for School Dept. at Cooper Square; 
Franklin Dunham is in charge of general pro- 
motion as Assistant to the President at 711 
Fifth Avenue. * 





The following announcements are made for 
general supervision of Sectional Conference ex- 
hibits: Southern Conference at Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn., March 11-13, Mrs. Blanche 
Skeath representing exhibitors; Eastern Confer- 
ence at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., March 
18-20, J. Tatian Roach, representing exhibitors; 
Southwestern Conference at Hotel Antlers, Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado, March 24-27, Eugene 
Gamble _ representing exhibitors; California 
Conference at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
March 30-April 2, Earl Hadley, representing 
exhibitors; Northwest Conference at Hotel Dav- 
enport, Spokane, April 6-10, J. D. Boyer, rep- 
resenting the exhibitors; North Central Confer- 
ence at Hotel Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 13-17, Joseph Fischer, representing the 
exhibitors. 





President Morgan has appointed the following 
as the official Conference Committee on Ex- 
hibits: Franklin Dunham, Chairman; Earl 
Hadley, Joseph Fischer, Clifford Buttelman, 
Secretary, and Russell Morgan, ex-officio. Each 
sectional conference is given the services of 
this Committee, with the addition of a designee 
representing the Exhibitors (as named above) 
and the President of the sectional conference, 
ex-officio. 





Earl L. Hadley, for so many years Advertis- 
ing Manager of the Cable Piano Co., Chicago, 
several months ago became Assistant Sales Pro- 
motion Manager of the Grigsby-Grunow Co., 
Chicago, manufacturers of Majestic Radios. 

Stanley A. Morrow is now directing the ad- 
vertising and educational activities of the Cable 
Piano Co., Chicago. Previous to the resignation 
of Earl Hadley, Morrow was Assistant Adver- 
tising Manager and also assisted with much of 
the exhibit work when Earl was president of 
the exhibitors association. 





J. Tatian Roach, the past president of the 
Exhibitors’ Association, has just disclosed an in- 
teresting tid-bit of the Chicago Conference. Re- 
member the prize awards? One of the condi- 
tions was that each holder.of a card must be 
an active member of the Conference. The first 
name drawn for the Majestic Phono-Radio com- 
bination was a supervisor who had saved a dol- 
lar by taking out ‘an associate membership. 
Result: The alternate who was an active mem- 
ber won the prize. Point your own moral. 

Clarence A. Johnson is now in charge of the 
School Division of Lyon & Healy. Members of 
the Department include Miss Maude Bruce 
Wallace, Miss Josephine Eden, Miss Georgia 
Caldwell, and Miss Helen Thomson. 
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For #102 (cost price) 
You can buy all these 46 samples of 


PEATE MERCHANDISE 


Retail Value $33.35 
1 Violin Case, Willclar No. 30254 _—iRetail 1 each Violin Mutes, No. 40186- _—Retail 











































“Kant Krack”’ . . $7.50 703D-704B-705A-706A ........ $1.75 
1 Music Stand, Willclar No. 7 a 1 each Violin Brid a No. VB3- 
with latest im "7% eas 3.30 VB16-VB44-VB52........ . BMS 
1 Mending Tape, No. 50908........ 35 l cachVilin Chinrests,No, 40204. 
1 Viol, the be omang ead 40205-40610................... 3.10 
Violin Cleaner................. .60 1 each Violin r strings (Steel), 
1 Violin Bow Grip, No. 50516...... 35 No. 6084-6086-6087W -60 .. wa 
1 Tuneasy, Peg Grease. . we 1 each Violin A strings (Gut) No. 
1 each Pitch Pipes, No. 50320 and 5016-5021- 5026-504 Willclar- 
rr ~~ fe | eases 2.20 
leach Steel Violin Steel E ad- 1 each Violin D strings (Alumin- 
justers, No. 50177-50178- um), No. 4070-Willclar ........ 1.50 
50179-50180-Etuna........ .. 1.40 1 each Violin G strings, No. 5062- 
1 each Leader's Orchestra and 4063-4064-Willclar............. 3.45 


Band Batons, No. 5001-5040- — 
5044-5045-5046.............005 4.65 Retail Value $33.35 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE $10.00 





Clip This Coupon, Send $10.00 PEATE’S MUSIC HOUSE, INC., UTICA, N. Y. 
Receive Kit and — 


Name_ ; ; — : eeaiiaeiaeaaiiel 
Address 
City_ State 


Position 














EMEMBER the little 61-note Starr Piano only 41 inches 

in height! The hit of the Supervisors’ Conference in 

Chicago and the Superintendents’ Conference in Atlantic 
City. 


There is a Starr Piano of the correct size for your every 
need. Write us for a catalog and special school prices. Also 
literature on Starr Keyboards for Group Instruction. 


Starr Pianos 
Starr Silent Keyboards 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1872 RICHMOND, INDIANA 





















NICELY APPOINTED 


by 
C. H. Congdon 
518 West 26 New York 
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The 
Clark-Brewer 
Teachers 
Agency 
is in touch with 


THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


Send for our Special Music 
Personnel Blank 


NS) 


File your name now 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 
Music Department 


Cc. E. LUTTON, Director 


Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 











Music For Rent 


ESTABLISHED IN 1900 








Standard Non-Royalty Operas 
with 
Stage Directors Guides 
and Orchestrations 


Send for complete list 
— RAC - 
é aacae 


We specialize in 
Gilbert and Sullivan works 


Pirates of Penzance 
Ruddigore 

Sorcerer 

Trial by Jury 
Yeoman of the Guard 


Gondoliers 
Tolanthe 
Mikado 
Patience 


Pinafore 


Tracy Music Library Inc. 


Beacon St. BOSTON 








HEADQUARTERS MATTERS 





HE first month in the new Con- 

ference headquarters has ended. 

Carpenters, plumbers, painters 

and electricians have gone away for 

lack of anything more to move, saw, 

tear down, or pound on. A jolly time 
has been had by all. 

Sut we complain only of inability to 
continue, during the moving and set- 
tling period, the prompt service that 
heretofore has characterized the Jour- 
nal office, the while we give thanks for 
the uncomplaining patience of many 
who have been inconvenienced by 
unavoidable delay or error—of which 
we hope there is none that cannot be 
corrected. 

E hope you will not be dis- 

pleased with the first result of 
the Executive Committee’s decision to 
change the size of the Journal, The 
action was preceded by consultation 
with various Conference members and 
Journal supporters, and with Mr. 
Weaver, who had given the question 
of new form considerable thought, 
particularly because of frequent re- 
quests received from advertisers to 
whom a page of larger size and stand- 
ard dimensions would be advantageous. 
In fact, the gratifying growth of the 
Journal under the editorial direction 
and business management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Weaver is the basic reason for 
the adoption of the new size, which is 
the logical next step. 

Speaking of growth, no doubt many 
members of the Conference are un- 
aware of the extent of the work which 
has been carried on in the Journal 
office during the past few years. The 
building and maintenance of the large, 
comprehensive and constantly up-to- 
date list of supervisors and music edu- 
cators, the publication of Conference 
bulletins and handling of the annual 
Book of Proceedings, the service ren- 
dered to 
departments of the United Conferences 

such as printing and mailing work, 
co-operation with sectional conference 
officers in membership campaigns, etc., 
etc.—these and many other items have 
necessitated a sizeable and_ well 
manned office. 

An idea of the size and extent of the 
office and its work may be gathered 
from the figures on bills for freighting 
the office equipment from Ithaca to 
Chicago—in total nearly six tons. And 
the shipment included only office 
appurtenances, machines, and such, 
plus the stock of books and bulletins. 
The office force and executives could not 
be brought along, much to our regret! 


various committees and 


NDER the stipulations of the 

constitution adopted last spring 
by the National Conference, the Jour- 
nal is now on a subscription basis. 
Dues of all members, except associate, 
include $1.00 for annual subscription. 
Paid-up members for 1930 will receive 
one more issue this year. 1931 sub- 
scriptions will be payable with 1931 
dues not later than January Ist. Be 
sure that your dues are paid promptly 
if you wish to receive your Journal 
regularly. 


Under the new plan it is possible, 
by simply parting with a dollar bill, to 
become a Journal subscriber without 
holding Conference membership. We 
are welcoming hundreds of such sub- 
scribers. Many of these, we feel cer- 
tain, are fully eligible to active 
Conference affiliation. Perusal of the 
various sectional conference depart- 
ments in this issue will divulge several 
very good reasons why the additional 
$2.00 required to total the $3.00 active 
membership fee should prove an ex- 
ceedingly profitable investment. 

From the standpoint of the Confer- 
ence, it seems only fair to extend to 
non-member subscribers this earnest 
invitation to share in the support of 
the organization which makes possible 
the publication of the magazine, and 
which, for that matter, has championed 
these many years the interests of all 
whoare connected directly or indirectly 
with music education. 


EVERAL thousand copies of the 
1930 Book of Proceedings have 
been mailed to Conference members— 
not quite as promptly as in previous 
years, because of circumstances alluded 
to above. A book has been printed for 
every active and contributing member 
whose dues were paid for 1930, but 
cannot be mailed until the member's 
address in the Journal files is verified. 
The book is too valuable, and postage 
too expensive, to warrant any other 
course—especially in view of the rec- 
ord for annual address changes estab- 
lished by the Supervisors Conference. 
The average organization’s “par” for 
address changes each year is about 
15% of the total membership list. The 
Conference rarely makes it under 30%. 
If yours is among the missing blue 
cards, won’t you please mail it now? 
In case the card is mislaid or failed to 
reach you, another will be supplied 
fipon request. 


C.V. Buttelman, Executive Sec’y. 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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